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PREFACE 


The high incidence of mental ill health in our society presents a 
challenge to parents, teachers and to the whole community, as 
well as to the medical profession. Fortunately there are today 
powerful trends of development in medical practice and adminis- 
tration, which are leading to more accurate diagnosis and to 
improved methods of treatment of cases of mental disorder. It 
appeared to the authors of this book that the deeper insights into 
the causes of mental ill health should be used also for the pre- 
vention as well as for the treatment of maladjustments. The cross- 
fertilisation of the experiences of physicians, psychiatrists and 
educationists might be expected to point the way to effective 
preventive measures, perhaps involving modifications in tradi- 
tional educational methods as well as extended provision for 
continued education. As a contribution to this end they decided 
to co-operate in the writing of this book. 

The authors are obviously deeply indebted to one another in 
and through this co-operation, which has for each been a source 
of great interest and, indeed, pleasure. They would like also to 
acknowledge the valuable help received from the late Dr. D. C. 
Morris, H.M.I., who gencrously spared time to read the third 
section of the book and made many helpful criticisms. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Health has been defined by a committee of the World Health 
Organisation of the United Nations as “a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being and not merely the absence 
of disease or infirmity”. Although this definition is open to the 
obvious criticism that it is tautological, it does nevertheless 
emphasize the positive, many-sided and yet inter-related nature 
of health. It suggests that health should be assessed in terms of 
success in discharging the various functions regarded as character- 
istic of individuals at particular stages of their development in 
relation to a particular kind of society. This involves the use of, 
and the maintaining of equilibrium with, the physical environ- 
ment; and also the overcoming of stresses and strains in adjustment 
to the social and cultural influences of that society. In the growth 
of the individual towards maturity, it seems to imply constant 
learning ftom experience and the development of more selective 
and accurate adjustments to the total environment, without loss 
of individual wholeness and uniqueness. 

The greatly increased interest to-day in the conditions for 
mental, as well as physical, health is indirect evidence of the 


acceptance by the enlightened public of this basic idea of health as 


wholeness. The view, approved in theory if not in practice, by 
the medical profession, that the sick person—the patient—is always . 
an indivisible whole, no part of which can be ill without the rest 
being affected, is also in line with this newer and broader con- 
ception of health. f 
In ordinary usage ill-health is often regarded as the opposite of 
health, as though there were only two types of adjustment by 
individuals to their environments. But the relationship is rather 
that ofa continuum on which a person ata particular time occupies 
a definite position somewhere between the two ends of the 
continuum—perfect adjustment and total maladjustment. That 
position, however, is by no means fixed, for both the individual 
and his or her environment constantly change. New insights, 
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duties and responsibilities come with increasing maturity, and 
there is thus a continuing need for re-adjustments throughout 
life. An individual who may have succeeded in earlier years in 
maintaining equilibrium may later fail when the environment 
becomes more demanding. 

During long periods in the life-histories of many individuals 
their exact position on this continuum may not need to be 
accurately defined, but in cases of serious disequilibrium there will 
need to be diagnoses in order that treatment may be given to aid 
patients to recover, or to improve on, their former positions on 
this continuum. It should perhaps be added that mental ill-health 
is usually distinguished from mental deficiency, the former being 
tegarded as a failure to maintain equilibrium with the total 
environment and therefore requiring remedial treatment, while 
the latter is believed to be inborn and, in the present development 
of medical science, to be incurable. 

The full meaning of mental health will become clearer to the 
reader of this book as certain examples of adult illnesses are 
considered in Section I, typical cases of severe maladjustment in 
children come under review in Section II and the main conditions 
a health and the prevention of ill-health are deduced in Section 


SECTION I 


1 Medicine and Education 


THE SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE 
Medicine and education come close together in many common 
interests, and a school medical service, for example, has for half a 
century been an accepted ancillary of the educational system in 
this country. With increasing awareness of the primary import- 
ance of the effects of events occurring in infancy and childhood on 
the development of personality and character, there has been a 
rapid realisation of the need for the closest fresh study of parental 
and scholastic attitudes and methods. It has become apparent that 
nothing short of radical re-orientation will serve to prevent much 
personal unhappiness and social inefficiency. That children who 
are unhappy in their homes frequently fail to do justice in school 
to their innate stock of intelligence is well known to experienced 
teachers, while most have become aware that neurotic illness and 
behaviour stem from similar sources. Many schools work closely 
with psychiatrists and have become familiar with their value. 
That much bodily illness arises in such a fashion is far less well 
understood. Even in medical education this relatively new idea 
is still only too often at the stage of ridicule, the third of the 
four stages through which most new concepts pass to final com- 
fortable acceptance, and it is to be regretted that there are still 
places in medicine where this new idea is still in the first stage of 
being ignored or passively resisted, or in the second phase of 
being attacked. The great changes commenced by the work of 
Freud and his followers and of the academic psychologists in our 
understanding of human motivation and mentality have occurred 
at a time of unprecedented increase in tempo of scientific dis- 
covery. At a period of acute social revolution, they have resulted 
in an increasing recognition of the need for education to alter its 
13 


purposes and enlarge its scope before it has had time to establish 
itself as pre-eminent in its need for material support from society. 
Despite enormous expenditure on school premises since 1945, the 
following passage" from a survey in 1956 of country schools in 
Wiltshire remains typical of many other areas: 

“Many classrooms are small, dark, and ill-ventilated. Many 
playgrounds are also too small. Cloakrooms are inadequate, and 
there is a lack of drying facilities in no fewer than seventy-eight 
schools. There are five schools where it is necessary to boil the 
drinking water, and two not connected to a public water supply 
although this is available and it would be practicable to connect 
them. There is also the very important problem of inadequate 
washing accommodation and lack of hot water, while many 
schools are still without water closets. . . . Staff accommodation 
is also most unsatisfactory, while the lack of space where a medical 
inspection can be carried out in quiet and privacy prevents full 
benefit being obtained from this important health measure.” 

The principal school medical officer of Bradford wrote? in the 
same year that among 147 schools inspected, “only fourteen had 
a medical room; fifty-three had an inadequate supply of drinking 
water; wash basins were insufficient in sixty-five schools, water 
closets in fifty-four and urinals in twenty-seven; the condition of 
the closets was unsatisfactory in thirty-three and of the urinals in 


ting was inadequate in eighteen and arti- 
ficial lighting 1n twenty-five; and fiftee 


teachers and doctors, 
In future the health of a hi 

at least as much on the quali 

nal arrangements, as on the state of its 

A mik 

Ni of the School Child—Fifty Years of the School Health Service. H.M.S.O. 
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medical sciences and services. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
try to explain the basis on which this proposition rests. 

Admittedly until a certain stage of material wealth be reached, 
with its associated opportunity to develop medical schools and all 
the costly investigatory and therapeutic requirements of modern 
medical practice, the main sources of illness and mortality remain 
in many communities those which have been so dramatically 
removed from our own by the general hygienic methods of 
established preventive medicine and the provision of a food supply 
sufficient even for almost its poorest members. In such primitive 
communities infection and infestation, together with starvation 
or its approach, cut life short, on an average, in the third decade. 
There are appalling losses of infants and children, such as formerly 
obtained here not much beyond living memory. In such circum- 
stances many of the illnesses which now occupy medical attention 
in our own community did not then exist, for many of these are 
conditions peculiar to our way of life and upbringing, and many 
become important only as the third decade is passed. In peoples 
still little in contact with us or our like there exist here and there 
strange contrasts between the absence of the real benefits of the 
medical and other material advances of our civilisation and the 
existence of contentment in a life of close corporate arrangements 
unchanged from times immemorial. Based on handicrafts in 
small groups, life is lived out in one place and one social environ- 
ment, always among familiar and closely related people. That 
such societies may well, as has been suggested, place intolerable 
strains on their most gifted and energetic members is likely to be 
true. Even allowing for the tendency of most peoples to regard 
their own cultural state as in some ways superior, the observations 
of primitive societies made by trained observers in recent years 
emphasize how severely the speed of alteration in ways of life 
through urbanisation and industrialisation has induced strains, 
often to breaking point, almost unknown in kind in simpler 
societies, It may be that critical study will reveal that our own 
arrangements do not give adequate opportunity, especially m 
school, to the exceptionally gifted; if this be so, here is an aspect 
ofeducational provision which will clearly require much examina- 
tion in future. 
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One may consider the purposes of education and the importance 
ofmental health in Olympian fashion asin the words of UNESCO’s 
charter, “Wars begin in the minds of men”, or one may adopt a 
plainer style as in the 1958 report of the Chief Medical Officer of 
the Ministry of Education, recording the lessons of fifty years of 
the school health service—“The health and welfare of the school 
child will be best served only if the staff of the service and the 
teachers work as colleagues in a joint enterprise and together 
obtain the assistance of the parents. Their common objective is 
that boys and girls should grow into healthy, upright men and 
women, and become good parents and neighbours so that at last 
each in his time: 

“Shall come to the grave, in a full age, 
Like as a shock of corn cometh in, in his season.” 


In either case one is soon inevitably brought to realise that mental 
health is inextricably linked with the efficiency of parents and the 
competence of teachers. The conclusion is inescapable that 
among the primary Purposes of education in modern society must 
be the production of patents who will bring up their children in 
an emotional atmosphere which allows them to have a feeling of 
security and protection, of being wanted and settled. At the same 
time they must learn to allow their children the chance to grow 
and develop without restriction or constriction, to learn to accept 
Tesponsibility and to perform duties gradually and increasingly 
important and complex. Then the continual friendly contact, aid 
and encouragement of adults should enable them gradually to 
mature, accepting change without distress, meeting stresses with 
an assured efficiency and elasticity, and solving problems in a 
creative, in place of a complaining, way, 

A physician may well feel nowa 
be proud of the revolution whi 


ake and crippling. No part of the body 
remains inaccessible to surgic if much remains to be 
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worked out in its application to the heart and brain in particular, 
the rate of advance continues to increase. At the same time the 
extension of knowledge concerning the causes of many of the 
conditions for which surgical aid is at present being vigorously 
sought gives a prospect of preventive measures capable of being 
applied to an increasing range of conditions for which at present 
even repair remains an uncertain possibility. 

: The function of the school medical officer has so far, for obvious 
historical reasons, been much concerned with the routine physical 
inspection of a child on a few isolated occasions during the child’s 
school life. Any question of individual interest, either on the part 
of the child or of the doctor, in each other, has been clearly im- 
possible except in the smallest communities, since the examinations 
have normally been separated by periods of years and have usually 
been extremely brief. 

Now, as has been forecast by the more far-seeing of school 
medical officers for at least a quarter of a century, the changes in 
the nature and apparatus of medical diagnosis and the changes in 
frequency of discovery of physical disabilities in the children have 
made routine examinations arranged in the traditional way 
decreasingly rewarding and increasingly frustrating to a group of 
doctors who have often turned to this kind of work with high 
ideals and purpose. It will therefore be appropriate to consider in 
a little detail both the nature of the changes and the possibilities 
of new developments, especially in their relation to co-operation 
with teachers, The following account, which draws heavily for 
its factual information on The Health of the School Child—Fifty 
Years of the School Health Service—which is the title of the 1958 
report of the chief medical officer of the Ministry of Education— 
is admittedly selective; but a document so important and interest- 
ing to teachers will doubtless already be familiar to many readers. 
A comparison with the function of a university medical officer 
will, however, be unfamiliar to most. j 

The post of university doctor is a relatively new one and in 
h of the main body of change in 


most places where it exists muc: > 
medical outlook and practice had already been established before 
the first appointments were made. From the start these doctors 
have had the advantage of working in close association with the 
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teaching hospital staff concerned. The result has been that, apart 
from minor conditions, little time has been spent on the curative 
aspect of physical disorders since everyone with a major illness or 
diagnostic perplexity can be transferred without administrative 
difficulty to expert care, and the main pre-occupation and interest 
of the doctors has been with the mental health of the under- 
gtaduate population. In many centres they have become the 
trusted confidants of the students in all sorts of personal problems 
of everyday nature, and while most of them would deny formal 
psychiatric competence, and in fact work closely with ape 
colleagues in this field, their contribution to student menta 
health is becoming an increasingly important one as the student 
body becomes used to the idea of a service with this kind of 
outlook. More particularly is this so where the numbers of. students 
are manageable and the co-operation between the university 
medical officers and hostel wardens, advisory officers and others 
with similar relationships with students is close. At the same time 
these doctors have been able to interest themselves and contribute 
to knowledge in many academic aspects of medicine, studies on 
the relation of physical constitution to abilities and to the develop- 
ment of breakdown being notable examples, 

This kind of medical practice is 
regarded by those who staff the 
universities with much approval, 


1907, a child’s expectation ofli 
it is to-day. “Of every 1,000 
early days of the service 


were too large or too small, few were otherwise ill-shod, while in 
seventeen the physical condition was substandard and only two 
had heart disease. Meanwhile average weights and heights had 
increased notably and maturation occurred earlier. Poverty still 
maintains a difference in weights between children in different 
areas. In Sheffield, nevertheless, “the average weight of a 
fourteen-year-old boy in a poor district in 1956 was 27 lbs. more 
than the average weight of all fourteen-year-old Sheffield boys 
in 1920.” 

In 1957 no child died of scarlet fever or of diphtheria and only 
8 per million children under the age of fifteen died from whooping 
cough; corresponding figures for scarlet fever were 2,282 deaths 
per annum in the 1860’s and 271 per annum in the 1900’s, while 
the deaths from whooping cough were 1,372 per million children 
under the age of fifteen in the 1860’s and 815 in the 1900's, and 
from diphtheria 1,122, and 571 in the same periods. Measles 
killed 1,148 and 915 children (per million under fifteen) in these 
years and 9 in 1957. 

Diphtheria has been almost completely eliminated as a health 
hazard by immunisation of the child population. In Cardiff, 
perhaps the first city where a devoted campaign of explanation 
and education induced a whole community to accept a measure of 
preventive medicine to which initially there was great opposition 
and indifference, one has seen an example of the extraordinary 
potential of such measures when carried out with energy and 
also with understanding of the natural reluctance of parents to 
take risks with their children’s health. That this central theme of 
detailed explanation is essential is readily appreciated when one 
reflects that it is the example of those parents who care deeply 
which is an essential part of a programme which has to bring in, 
if it is to succeed, those careless, unthinking or indifferent parents 
who are probably accessible in such matters mainly to the influence 
of group example. The success of measures of this kind depends, 
of course, on the immunisation of the whole population. While 
a campaign which reduces the deficit ofnon-immunised to a small 
number may be largely successful if one judges solely by the 
comparison of mortality and morbidity figures in the non- 
immunised populations with those of an almost completely 
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protected population, when one is dealing with so dangerous a 
disease the price a community pays for the failure to achieve 
completeness is high in terms of continual parental, school and 
medical anxiety with every complaint of sore throat, and has 
important ill-effects on the children themselves, since it is only 
too clear that exposure to an atmosphere of anxiety has far- 
teaching influences, In this country the eradication of diphtheria 
has been the first complete triumph of preventive medicine in 
which the community has played a positive and continuous part, 
since here is a programme which depends upon the co-operation 
of every parent in the country and it is worth while considering 
how important it is that the confidence of a community should be 


gained in any health programme whose success must ultimately 
depend on such Co-operation. 


that people will accept 


authoritarian dicta in these matters without questioning. Evidently 


item by item, since as 
et 3 , yi 
yet popular concepts of the mechanisms of disease and the metiiods 


these subjects can scarcely be over-emphasised and it is therefore 
greatly encouraging to find that some schools are beginning to 
include in their teaching simple lessons on health education. It 
will be of great interest to see whether it will be necessary, as many 
suspect, for every teacher to be a non-smoker before a school 
campaign against smoking can succeed. In so important a matter 
example seems likely to be a more demonstrably essential comple- 
ment to precept than in most teaching, and one finds it as difficult 
to imagine a class accepting advice of this kind from a teacher who 
smokes as one does a patient accepting advice from a doctor who 
may be smoking himself when giving such advice. And yet it may 
well prove as important to teach the disastrous dangers of smoking 
as to help a community to be immunised against diphtheria. 

Diphtheria and poliomyelitis are examples of disease which 
require of a community individual co-operation if they are to be 
eradicated. Safety from infection with the typhoid group of ill- 
nesses demands not only that a community provides certain 
general safeguards such as strictly controlled conditions of water 
storage and distribution, but also individual attention to personal 
hygiene in particular from all of its members who handle or pre- 
pare milk and other foodstuffs. Water-borne epidemics of typhoid 
illnesses are now rarities in many modern states and milk-carried 
infections are becoming increasingly so since milk is, on an ever- 
increasing scale, a food which even if infected, is rendered safe 
for human consumption by pasteurisation followed. by mechanical 
sealed packing. Many other foods, potential carriers of disease 
germs, are being distributed in a safe condition by the use of 
similar processes, and in some communities the national attitude 
has made food-handling an occupation in which almost surgical 
standards of cleanliness and no-touch techniques have become 
habitual. These trends indicate that combinations of methods 
which prevent infection without the need for individual co- 
operation with increasing national enlightenment as to what is 
required for safety in food handling will before long complete 
that aspect of preventive medicine which began with Dr. John 
Snow’s observations on the spread of cholera by the Broad Street 
Pump in 1855. Y 

In some respects one can compare, but 1n most one has to 
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contrast, the requirements for prevention of accidents whether 
these involve children or adults. About a thousand children die of 
accident or other violence in this country yearly. Of these, about 
a quarter are drowned and it is instructive to reflect that the 
prevention of such tragedies is by no means as simple as it might 
immediately appear to be. That every child should be taught to 
swim would seem to many a simple solution, but while some 
losses would certainly be prevented, others would replace them 
when the numbers at risk would increase. In some situations, as 
for example in an attempt to make ability to swim an essential 
requirement before sailing or pottering about in small boats is 
allowed, fairly simple measures will be effective, but many 
drowning accidents are not as rea 


accidents to cyclists and motor-cyclists evidently requires a much 


and equipment. Partly in consequence perhaps, the prevailing 
attitude to work carries with it enjoyment and keenness and 
high industrial morale which also stems from home attitudes 
to work and from personal satisfaction in the day’s work. Schools 
with a pleasant appearance, decorated in colours attractive to the 
young, furnished with equipment comfortable in use for the 
varying sizes of the pupils, and appropriate for the use of activity 
methods consonant with children’s needs provide the necessary 
background for education for health. Classrooms should also be 
sufficiently small for the children to feel that the teacher is one of a 
small group and not an outside agent trying always to dictate to a 
large, and as far as many of its members are concerned, bewildered 
group. Such an environment makes possible the use of an edu- 
cational programme which can provide the underlying funda- 
mentals of personal relationships essential to mental health. 


PSYCHO-SOMATIC ILLNESSES 

Some of the commonest ailments encountered in modern 
medical work seem to originate on a basis of emotional conflict 
whose foundations have been laid in events experienced, often 
unconsciously, by the individual in infancy and childhood. Indeed 
there is much reason to suspect that conditions making for these 
disorders can only do so at an early age. It is likely that exposure to 
stresses of the same kind as those which produce illness in the 
individual so sensitised will have no bodily effect on the stable 
mature personality. Here the upbringing has been fortunate in an 
avoidance of conflicts in all-important spheres of adjustment. 
Many of the bodily changes so produced are understood in 
considerable detail, and the tissue changes or physiological 
alterations which characterise such illnesses are in general fully 
demonstrated by the methods of modern study, but the way in 
which the fresh exposure to traumatic buried material produces 
bodily damage is in no instance as yet worked out. we! 

The range of tissue damage which may thus be caused is wide 
in variety and in severity while similar reactions of mood or 
mental change take the place of bodily reactions in other subjects. 
To realise in what way medicine looks to teachers and through 
them to future parents to prevent these disordersin time to come it 
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is necessary to have some inkling of the kind of problem which is 
under discussion. Consider, for example, sick headaches or 
migraine. This affliction, rarely met with except in the intelligent, 
has so subtle a trigger that even although it is often a disorder 
which recurs time and again over many years, few indeed of the 
sufferers realise without help the facets of their personality 
structure which determine its occurrence. The mechanism of an 
individual attack has been shown, despite the absence of oppor- 
tunity for pathological study since this is a non-fatal disorder, to 
be constriction of blood vessels, in the main those of the coverings 
of the brain, which is responsible for the prodromal visual 
symptoms, and then dilation and increased pulsation of the 
vessels which is responsible for the headache; the vomiting seems 
to be due to the disorderly restarting of gastric muscular activity 
after initial cessation of these functions, and represents as a rule 
the signal of the commencing end of the attack. All sorts of 
circumstances are apt to receive the blame for attacks, and their 
selection depends in part on the medical fashions and phantasies 


of one’s generation and in part on the popular beliefs of a 
community, which often rep’ 


of diet, errors of ocular refra 


occur, and further, in their presence, migraine occurs only in 
Tesponse to a defined situation. Those who suffer from the disorder 
may, in rather loose terms, be described as hard-working, 
ambitious, punctual, neat, house-proud, preoccupied with 
distinction and success and tending to dominate their environment 
by distinction, or by achieving Power or tyranny. They are over- 
Conscientious, perfectionistic, Persistent and exacting; they find 
24 


it difficult to delegate responsibility and dislike interruption often 
to the point of violent reaction against it. Orderliness, formalism, 
a liking of lists and headings are a feature of their preferred method 
of work, but at the same time they tend to have doubts about 
their work and a leaning to repetitiveness, with inflexibility of 
habits and dislike of being hurried. In one series critically studied 
by psycho-analytical methods, it was found that “two-thirds 
harboured strong resentments; they found lapses hard to forgive. 
Their social relations were usually cautious and circumscribed; 
they kept people at arm’s length, and often appeared cold, aloof, 
polite and detached. Sex adjustment was bad in the majority of the 
women. The characteristic emotional reaction was tension, 
dissatisfaction and resentment; the subjects might appear on the 
surface to be well-poised, but were liable to waves of tension and 
genuine relaxation was scldom achieved. Vague anxiety and 
uneasiness were common. The precipitating factors for an attack 
were often related to ambition, work and frustration—a holiday, 
a sudden change of programme, a release from discipline.” 

A psychological mechanism for the production of the migrain- 
ous attack has been suggested from the investigation of patients 
who developed attacks while under observation during an 
analytic session. One factor which may produce an attack under 
these conditions is repression of antagonism to the physician; as 
the hostile feelings are made conscious during the session, the 
attack may be seen to pass off, Patients with migraine are often 
found to have mixed feelings of love and hate, towards those near 
to them, especially members of the family. The family background 
is frequently a rigid and conventional one, in which the free 
expression of ill-feeling is discouraged and the hostile feelings have 
therefore to be repressed and it is suggested that this is one of the 
factors making for the development of migraine. ty 

The typical responses of migrainous subjects to enquiries 
concerning their thoughts at the time of onset of an attack are? 
“I had to get it done”, “I had to meet a dead-line”, “I had a 
million things to do before lunch”, and their pre-occupation is 


1D, O'Neill and E. D. Wittkower, Medicine, 1953- Edit. H. G. Garland and W. Phillips, 


Vol. L p. 483. Macmillan. 
23W. J. Grace and D. T. Graham, Psychosomatic Medicine, 1953. 14, 243- 
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lear 
with carrying out a planned programme or to teach some c. 

Bbc ihe headache occurring with the ceasing of Ppr and 
unrelated to success or failure. One group of American wor ers 
who have studied many such sufferers with great care find it 
useful to give them as a basis for personal thought and often family 


or friendly discussion, a pamphlet setting out the following 
points: 


1. This is not a perfect world. Families and friends, too, pa 
their failings. Perfection is tarely attained, so be satisfied wit 
less. í 

2. Tolerance makes understanding the other fellow easier. 5 

3. Do not be a slave to the clock. Work at your own pace; do 


as much as you can. Trying to meet too many deadlines only 
creates tension. 


4. You cannot please everybody, so stop trying. Popularity 
comes by giving your friends and family a chance to love you 
for yourself, not for the best performance. 

5. Be efficient, yes. But not to the 
a burden. 

6. Speak up if you want to. You 


honesty and directness break d 
easier. 


7. Approve of yourself. You are as good as the next fellow. 


- Stop being so critical of your negative feelings, Everyone has 
conflicting feelings at times, so do not worry so much about 
loving and hating. 


9. Stop feeling so guilty. We are all human beings and we all 
make errors. Give a li 


ittle and you will get a lot—maybe even 
a reduction of the pain in your head. 


extent that perfection becomes 


cannot please everybody, and 
own barriers, make friendships 


co 


1E, Weiss and O. S. English, 
Co., Philadelphia and London. 
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that apportionment of blame or praise is no part of the physician’s 
duty, and that the situation is viewed as something determined by 
the individual’s total life experience and exposure and therefore 
outside the boundaries of criticism. 

Many will object that they know well sufferers from migraine 
strangely unlike the description just given. But it is difficult 
for those unaccustomed to probe and dissect personality without 
emotion to look at these things critically. The medical student 
entering on the clinical part of his studies finds the same difficulty 
in learning the simple elements of appraisal of bodily symptoms 
which often remain to him unbelievably complex and totally 
different from textbook descriptions until he has acquired enough 
poise and detachment from the natural response to suffering and 
tragedy to sce the situation with a calm eye. Most of the factors of 
the migrainous patient's emotional structure are seen to be 
characters which when present in moderate degree are of distinct 
social value, and the development of such intensification of 
desirable attributes is a function of a disordered, or perhaps one 
should say, over-ordered family or other environmental structure, 
and school is not always without its part. But the difficulty of the 
task one proposes to teachers when one asks them to regard this 
account and then so to order their handling of children that they 
do not develop in school this rigidity of outlook and later bring up 
children in a rigid way, is immense; yet, even So, ultimately the 
Prevention of migraine would seem possible only by the preven- 
tion of this kind of upbringing. 

So far the Ea ihe been that of a non-fatal disorder 
which at times may be little more than an occasional annoyance, 
although for many it may be a curse which will continue until it 
slowly disappears with the failure of the basic mechanism as age 
changes make the vascular response less sensitive, or, partiularly, 
as advancing years bring increasingly tolerance of outlook and 
lessened personal demands. Equally or even more common 
Conditions of similar origin are less benign and many of the 
dyspepsias, most peptic ulcers, many asthmas, many common 
skin disorders, such conditions as bed-wetting and stammering 
and a serious affection of the large bowel called ulcerative colitis, 
are all of the same kind of basic causation. There is little certainly 
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known of why one sort of person reacts to stress through derange- 
ment of one bodily organ while another responds with an illness 
involving quite a different part of the body. An increasingly 
clear picture is, however, beginning to emerge of the corres- 
pondence between certain personality structures and their response 
to particular types of stress in specific ways, although as yet 
generalisations of any precise kind are not justified. , 

Of duodenal ulcer patients one can say that disturbances in a 
focal area of conflict involving tolerance or intolerance of 
situations concerned with security, especially of finance or esteem, 
of position or affection, seem especially common triggers of 
attacks of pain. These circumstances may also be the causes of the 
common complications, perforation and haemorrhage, those 
alarming evidences of a severe local reaction. 

Experimental evidence is more abundant and conclusive here 
than in migraine, and the teactions of the lining of the sites in the 
digestive tract affected by peptic ulcer to emotional changes have 
been studied by direct observation in several ways. It has been 
found that change in emotional state can influence the amount of 
digestive juice secreted, and also the motor functions and the blood 
supply of the affected areas, so that “reactions involving conflict, 
anxiety were associated with increase of 
ubject had no wish to eat, Fear, sadness 
ing a desire for withdrawal were found 


BEE is > gastric motility and secretion as 
indications of gastric respons 


2D. O'Neill and E.D. Wittkower, 
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first what sort of themes the evidence collected from a patient’s 
history and personality suggests are likely to produce an emotional 
response, then to work out methods of disturbing him by the 
construction of suitable interview situations and finally to apply 
the test situation. The results obtained show that anxiety, resent- 
ment, tension, and guilt already present or increased, were 
accompanied almost always by an increase in secretion of acid 
and other digestive juices, with motor activity becoming more 
marked and continuous. At the same time pain of the ulcer 
type often appeared, while abnormal amounts of bile and fresh 
blood were frequently found in the samples of digestive fluid 
withdrawn. Conversely, interviews designed to re-establish 
feelings of security produced opposite effects. The difference 
between the laboratory data obtained from the ulcer patient and 
from normal subjects was quantitative in magnitude and duration 
of response rather than in quality. The significant feature of the 
causative emotions in the ulcer group was that of their long 
duration. They lasted, as a rule, over weeks or months, and often 
over years. 

Such patients tend to be lean and active, to be restless and 
alert, working with enthusiasm and taking a pride in their work, 
but reacting with undue anxiety and disappointment if they fall 
short of achievement of their plan. “As compared with normal 
people, they show more unreasonable anxieties and fears, repeti- 
tion of tasks, inability to rest, and abnormally fixed habits of life, 
with unusual degrees of anger and anxiety, when these habits are 
forcibly changed. Morning headache with depression is not 
uncommon. They tend to work very hard; many have difficulty 
in giving up work. There may be an urgent, compulsive quality 
about their activity; if they are not working, they are worrying. 
They have often a striking lack of insight into the relation of 
stress to their symptoms.” i . 

The psychological mechanisms which appear responsible are 
complex, but in general (and in much summarised fashion) it 


seems that these are people who consciously desire to be active, 


helpful, efficient and useful in their group, who seek responsibility 
and who like to support rather than be supported. Under the 


1D, O'Neill and E. D. Wittkower, loc. cit. Vol. I. pp. 486 et seq. 
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surface, often largely unconscious, is a great desire to be te ant 
supported, an emotional situation more or less comp letely 
incompatible with their external character and therefore remaining 
unconscious and unexpressed. Feeding to the infant is the primitive 
evidence of being wanted or loved, and the digestive RA 
from infancy shows a strong reactivity to disturbances in this 
sphere of adjustment, so that constant repression of what is 3 
many ways an infantile desire for the expression of love, ten 

frequently to show itself by digestive upsets. The conscious 
reaction to the suppressed infantile aching for a fecling of being 
loved and supported is an outward negation with alert product- 
ivity, increase in acceptance of and search for responsibility, so 
that unremitting work becomes the habitual behaviour pattern. 
In conscious terms, logically enough this pattern of life is readily 
blamed for the digestive failure. To the physician who examines 
the situation of his patient as a whole, it is equally readily apparent 
that the frequent stimulus to the patient’s activity is underlying 
insecurity and anxiety which continues often despite relaxation 
of effort, a view affording an explanation of the frequent failure of 
Test, as a sole prescription, to relieve such patients. Critical studies 
of the importance of this kind of psychological situation in the 
production of duodenal ulcer have shown quite distinctly that 
the personality defect is primary and not the result of the patient's 
illness, although naturally illness itself will tend to be a potent 
stimulus to the vicious circle when material insecurities concerning 


self, family or employees, increase the burden of unconscious loads. 


Thus such people constantly seem to be striving to obtain from 


work a security unobtainable from mere success without solution 
of their inner problems. 


GROUP THERAPY 


The powerful influence of the family and other social groups on 


individuals has long been recognised and the effects of group 
pressures and habits have been amply discussed, directly and 
indirectly, in many kinds of ways. For example, Frazer’s Golden 
Bought and Trotter’s Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War? were 


1Sir James G. Frazer. The Golden Bough. 1922. Abridged Ed. Macmillan. 
2W. Trotter. The Instincts o the Herd in Peace and War. 1916. Unwin. 
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profound studies still as valuable as when they first appeared 
many years ago, while the modern studies of Guetskow?, Asch? 
and of Miller and Dollard? are detailed and striking. The use of 
group methods in psychiatric treatment has, moreover, emphasised 
the extraordinary power exercised over the individual by his 
exposure to the group situation. Group therapy has come to play a 
most important part in the therapeutic resources of the leading 
psychiatric clinics in the world, and the accumulating experience 
has served to demonstrate in striking fashion the dependence of 
the individual on the dictates of the group or groups in which he 
lives for his code of values and conduct. If he is able to adapt 
himself readily to the group norms there are no serious difficulties, 
but failure to conform may be the basis of inner fears and anxieties. 
Success provides a source of gratification, but the solution of the 
conflict between what is demanded by a complex highly developed 
society and his natural instincts often requires aid from home and 
school based on an appreciation and understanding of this 
dilemma. Fortunately with a stable background and the influence 
of emotionally mature adults this conflict may be gradually 
resolved but in general the solution is only obtained if much 
educational effort is expended. j 

Those who are fully aware of the nature of the conflict between 
instinctive urges and social norms are apt to criticise caustically 
the prevalent school attitudes in Western civilisation. Slavson, 
whose symposium of the Fields of Group Psychotherapy* is of 
profound interest to teachers, makes the following comment based 
on wide practical experience: “Now the individual is torn between 
his anarchic urges and the social controls which he has to resolve 
according to his lights and psychic strengths. He may yield to his 
instinctive propulsions at the cost of social castigation or repress 
and inhibit them. Either choice results in conflict and unhappiness. 
To bring himself in harmony with social prohibitions the indi- 
vidual has to exercise a great deal of self-control and self-denial. 

1H. Guetskow. edit. Groups, Leadership and Men. 1951. Carnegie Press, Washington. 


3S, E. Asch. ibid. 1951. and Scientific American. Nov. 1955. 193- 

S. E. Asch. Social Psychology. 1952- Prentice Hall, New York. ott 

3N. E. Miller and J. Dollard Social Learning and Imitation. 1941. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. ; e 

4S. R. Slavson. edit. Fields of Group Psychotherapy. 1956- International Univeristy Press, 
New York. 
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He must learn the arts of repression and sublimation. The tragedy 
is that the channels for sublimation are not always at hand, 
however. Instead, society exerts direct inhibition and suppression. 
Schools, church and various government agencies regulate 
conduct, prohibit or condone attitudes; they seldom guide them 
towards better ways of living and finding self-fulfilment. Particu- 
larly are schools derelict in this respect. Instead of helping children 
find constructive outlets for their raw instincts, they rather build 
up fear and guilt and the inevitable resulting resentments that 
generally find release in anti-social attitudes, misology or neurotic 
self-blame. They breed antagonism both to the world of men and 
to the world of ideas. Instead of conditioning children to identify 
with their fellow men and to draw delight from the world of 
thought and knowledge, schools turn most against both.” 

This distinguished authority would be the first to agree that 
the re-orientation of scholastic organisation, to profit by the new 
understanding of the human mind and its development, must 
necessarily depend on the opportunity for teachers to deal with a 
sufficiently small group of children so that each child can be viewed 
as a unique individual, and so that each child can view the teacher 
as a friendly helper and guide. This is the first requirement so 
that a child’s potential and creative powers may find full expression 
and not only intellectual learnings and acquisition of information 
be emphasised, Slavson makes interesting comments on the 
traditional arrangement of the classrooms in serried rows; 
observing that it is difficult to learn to live in a face-to-face 
Society when educated in a face-to-back position. Lest this view 
be thought a piece of slick psychiatric comment—and it has to be 
admitted that the ability of many highly-gifted psychiatrists to 
semis a complex problem in a witty or pithy phrase has helped 

ttle to the understanding of their point of view by the uninitiated 
—it should be added that he has made a film called Activity 
mee Therapy which demonstrates not only how the individual 
a CORAS a placid, constructive atmosphere, but also 
rei evelopment ofa group of children may at the same 
e mature, The reactions of a group of teachers to this film 
ieee m their appreciation of the relevance of its theme 
their own situation. The simple yet obviously practical 


difficulty of altering the seating arrangements of a classroom is 
an example of how radical is the re-orientation of outlook likely 
to be required in many schools. Similar ideas are beginning to be 
thought about in medical practice and in a delightful paper* 
entitled The patient sits down, White has made a simple yet far- 
reaching contribution to the practice of learning how to talk 
to patients. He noted how patients seated themselves in his 
consulting-room and distinguished between patients who 
promptly sat down and leaned back in the chair, and those who sat 
on the edge of the chair, drew the chair close to the desk and then 
sat down on the edge of the chair, or who drew the chair close 
to the desk, sat down on the edge of the chair, leaned forward 
and rested the elbows on the desk. He then studied whether 
removing the desk so that no physical barrier existed between 
him and the patient would have any effect on their seating habits. 
He made the interesting observation that over fifty per cent. of 
patients sat at ease when there was no desk, in contrast with about 
ten per cent. when a desk was present. Subsequent enquiries from 
individual patients suggested that this apparently trivial alteration 
of procedure produced not only a feeling of increased ease but also 
increased recollection of details about illnesses previously for- 
gotten. A pediatric friend, Dr. Doyne Bell, commenting on this 
discussion told me that he has long recognised two groups of 
mothers who bring children to see him, those with whom he finds 
himself sitting at the fireside and those with whom he talks from 
his desk. The analogy between the classroom and consulting- 
room situation is clear. i z 

In individual psychotherapy the aim in general is the fresh 
exposure of the patient under more favourable conditions to 
emotional situations formerly incompetently handled. Group 
treatment is in many ways different, in that the therapist's control 
of environmental factors is less complete, the environment more 
variable and its effect on the patient is more intricate. Even the 
simplest group treatment, the explanatory talk in which pa 
and mechanisms of symptoms are explained to patients, otten 
brings to the isolated and friendless comfort by realisation in a 
group setting that others have similar anxieties and problems. 


1A. G. White. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1953- 18, 256- 
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In more developed group situations the encouragement of a 
permissive atmosphere, so that pre-occupations with neurotic 
difficulties are reduced by interest in fellow sufferers’ similar 
difficulties, invites participants to interpret the meaning of prob- 
lems and symptoms discussed and thus to reveal to both therapist 
and sufferer inner tensions whose existence or significance may 
long have escaped detection even by a skilled individual therapist. 
The group becomes a testing place for social reality as the patients 
realise the discrepancies between their phantasies and the reactions 
evoked by them in their fellows. The result is often not only 
relief of symptoms but also improvement in social relationships 
outside the group, often even in patients in whom prolonged 
alternative methods of treatment have proved abortive. This 
method is certainly of prime interest to-day. It provides further 
impressive evidence to support the view that adults can only 
attain full maturity and happiness when they feel accepted and 
tespected in their group situation. Often in the case of patients a 
feeling of status is thus achieved for the first time in their lives and 
itis this feeling arising out of the opportunity to express a view and 
be listened to pleasantly, without condescension, in short with 
respect, rather than the acceptance or non-acceptance of their 
views, which seems all important. In successful group therapy 
there must be Opportunity for the members of the group to talk 
freely to each other without barriers in communication, and the 
expression of feelings must be habitual and welcome so that the 
residuum of repression of feelings of discontent and hostility is so 
small that emotional (and physical) development is not retarded. 
Equally striking is the evidence that hostility is a basic human 


attribute, and that a society which tolerates and encourages its 


expression without at the same time stimulating its excess, 


show a healthier mental state than the one where hostility must be 


repressed regardless of the effect on the emotional development of 
its members, 


Thus elasticity and consideration in interpersonal 
relationship can permit of growth and maturation in individuals 
of widely differing intelligence and interests, while still permitting 
and encouraging the open discussion of hostile and aggressive 
feelings and guiding them into a sublimation satisfying to the 
individual and satisfactory to the community. 
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If superiors, and here for the moment we may consider teachers 
as an archetype, can achieve relaxation in their own emotional 
condition by the release of hostility, aggressive impulses and 
resentments within their own group or with other groups, such as 
parents, with common basic interests, through discussions of 
plans, techniques, difficulties and advances in knowledge of human 
motivation, they become by so much the more secure, and hence 
more flexible and less tense, and also less aggressive in their under- 
lying feelings towards others in their group situation. They can 
thus transfer to those in their care without increase in inner 
anxiety their own increased mental well-being. The change in 
morale and group happiness so produced is often enough seen 
when a new head-teacher or class teacher is able to transform the 
mental health of a school or class, or a new manager or foreman 
to revolutionise the working of a factory or office, without any 
material change in resources whatsoever. 

Group studies show that there are in every community and 
social group individuals who cannot enter comfortably, or indeed 
safely, into group activities. Even in therapeutic groups there are 
those too disturbed and too aggressive for further participation 
without individual treatment and this also sometimes fails. Too 
great underlying guilt feelings or too great hostility cannot by 
voluntary effort be made compatible with the real situation in the 
group, and there are many teachers whose whole careers are 
miserable to themselves from the difficulty of controlling such 
intensity of conflicts, and whose effects on the mental health of 
those they teach and on those with whom they have to work can 
be harmful in the extreme. All of us have feelings that do not 
comply with the requirements of our group. Some are handi- 
Capped in that as only children they carry into adult life the 
tendency to feel and behave in society as if they alone are entitled 
to the central position by reason of their former uniqueness in 
their own family setting. Any brought up in conditions of family 
Strife, insecurity or conflict will inevitably tend, unless helped in 
Some way to maturity, to produce in their adult group the same 
Conflict, and those whose upbringing involved situations of 
tivalry with father, mother, brothers or sisters, will tend similarly 
to evoke the same kind of interpersonal reaction in adult life. The 
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need for understanding and for alert sensitivity to human needs 
and motivations is common to all groups. Their composition and 
leadership are however, so variable that no set of formal rules is 
helpful in the production of the most constructive, and socially 
acceptable and worth-while, group activities unless they are 
based on a sensitiveness to those fundamental aspects of human 
nature. However ill-tutored the attempt to understand may be, 
much more will come of it than from attempts to ignore the 


basic situation or from efforts to circumvent its recognition by 
dogma or artifice. 
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SECTION II 


2 Maladjustment 
in Children 


In the School Health Service and Handicapped Pupils Regula- 
tions, 1953, Part II, the maladjusted pupil is defined in the 
following terms: “Maladjusted pupils, that is to say, pupils who 
show evidence of emotional instability or psychological dis- 
turbance and require educational treatment to effect their personal, 
social or educational readjustment.” The Ministry's Report (The 
Report of the Committee on Maladjusted Children, 1955), paragraph 
86 comments, “The sole purpose of having a definition in these 
regulations is to make it legally possible for special educational 
treatment to be provided for maladjusted children as for children 
suffering from other handicaps.” It is recognised that maladjust- 
ment, like delinquency, is not a diagnostic medical term defining 
a condition of the individual, but one that describes the individual’s 
relation to the environment. “Counsel would be clouded if it is 
used as if it were a psychological or medical entity” (R.M.P.A. 
Memorandum 1952). 

This type of definition of maladjustment is so broadly based as 
to be likely to lead to confusion. The first clause asserts a pro- 
position which is very nearly circular since it might be said that 
the terms “emotional instability” and “psychological disturbance” 
stand as much in need of definition as maladjustment. The second 


clause could be taken to indicate that only some children showing 
evidence of psychological disturbance or emotional instability 
need personal, social or educational re-adjustment. The suggestion 
that this can be effected by special educational treatment alone has 
not been unanimously accepted by psychiatrists. 

There is a danger that this type of definition may lead admini- 
strators to think that maladjustment has a precise significance and 
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that all maladjusted children can be treated in the same way. 

It has been suggested that from the clinician’s point of view a 
clearer concept would be to designate as maladjusted all those 
children who would be judged by a psychiatrist to need treatment. 
Maladjustment then, becomes a term of the same order as that of 
the term “sick”; just as not all those who consult a doctor would 
be judged by him to be sick and just as he would point to a number 
of sick people who fail to ask for medical help, so can the 
psychiatrist say that under the heading maladjustment ought to 
be included some but not all of those referred to him and also 
some who fail to reach his notice. 


ORIGINS OF MALADJUSTMENT } 

From many analyses of maladjustment it is clear that its origins 
are complex. “We no longer live in the naive and optimistic age 
of Koch when aetiology was believed to lie in the single specific 
cause. The study of aetiology is the unravelling of a web woven 
of many threads” (Hargreaves!.) It is therefore rarely possible in 
any given case to trace the source of maladjustment to any one 
incident. The normal social adjustment is impaired by any factor 
which operates against the total health of the child. Such factors 
may be inborn, acquired or environmental, 

Failure in personal relationships is now regarded as one of the 
most important factors in causing maladjustment. “The school is 
probably seldom the direct or chief cause of maladjustment 
but it may quite often be a Precipitating or contributory 
factor”? 

This view conflicts with the conclusions of Burt and Howard? 
(1952) in a recent analysis of maladjusted children when they 
wrote: “The evidence gathered in this way leaves little doubt 
that in many cases the main, ifnot the sole, cause of maladjustment 
arises out of current conditions in the child’s school”. But even in 
cases where at first sight it might appear that conditions in the 
child’s school are “the main, if not the sole, cause of maladjust- 
ment” it should be remembered that the root of the trouble may 


lie deeper and may therefore not be readily discernible, save 


ie R. Hargreaves, Psychiatry and the Public Health, 1958. Oxford University Press. 
Report of the Committee on Maladjusted Children, 1955. H.M.S.O. 

*British Institute of Psychology: Statistical Section. Vol. V. 
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through clinical study. When this is seriously undertaken, a case 
where the precipitating factor appears to be the school is often 
revealed as having many interrelated causes and as being essentially 
individualised. 

The limitations of the physically handicapped or educationally 
subnormal child are usually readily recognisable but the mal- 
adjusted child may be physically and intellectually normal and 
yet unable to achieve satisfactory personal development even 
under favourable conditions. 

In a few of these children an organic pathology may be identi- 
fied, the main signs of which may be behavioural. Certain 
epileptics and post-encephalitics and some children in whom brain 
damage gives rise to excessive activity—the hyperkinetic 
syndrome—fall into this group, but taken together they form 
only a very small fraction of those who show signs of maladjust- 
ment in their school years. . 

While the material conditions for normal healthy physical 
development are now well recognised, concern with family life 
is of more recent development. It must be recognised that healthy 
childhood derives from healthy parenthood and stable family 
life. There is a certain minimum level below which lack of the 
normal requirements of healthy life affect the child through 
their effect on the family unit. Economic stress, poor housing 
conditions, unemployment, separation and divorce subject the 
family to undue strain with corresponding effect on the child. 

In their valuable and comprehensive 1952 Memorandum on 
Maladjusted Children, the Royal Medico-Psychological Associa- 
tion stressed the primary importance of the emotional relation- 
ships of the parents: “A woman impaired in her own emotional 
development or dissatisfied in her marriage will find it difficult 
to give to the children of that marriage the normal degree of 
maternal warmth and tolerance; whether the children become a 
Matter of duty rather than pleasure to her or whether they receive 
an undue proportion of her feelings, they will suffer in their 
emotional development.” f ER 

Among the most significant developments in psychiatry in the 
past quarter of a century has been the steady growth of evidence 

1 Circulated to members only. 
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: PM tae ‘est 
Pee ape i a IA VE 
years is of vital importance for his fu e A 
believed to be essential for mental health is that the in an 
young child should experience a warm, intimate and continuous 
relationship with his mother (or permanent mother Ear 
one person who steadily ‘mothers him’) in which both ae 
satisfaction and enjoyment.” (Bowlby!) Children deprived o 
such a relationship during their first years will show, mo 
frequently than those who are not so deprived, a degree o 
permanent damage of personality development—damage pra 
ticularly to the capacity to form relationships with others and to 
the cognitive capacity called abstraction. ai 
It follows that greater attention needs to be paid to the emotiona 
needs of both mother and child at maternal and child welfare 
clinics. Sandford recently? reported on the results of psycho- 
therapeutic outpatient work in maternity and child welfare 
clinics to which East End mothers came for help with their 
children’s emotional difficulties. It was noticed that the parent's 
anxiety was frequently presented as an external one, namely the 
child’s, and it was only after interpretation that the parent realised 
it as her own. When this happened the child lost the symptoms 
which would therefore appear to have been not his own anxiety 
but the expression of that of the mother. She noted that as the 
parent in the course of treatment grew progressively ee 
anxious so that child lost his symptoms. The child was relieved o 
responsibility for the parent’s anxiety which could now be 


treated at its source. It has been noticed that when a child is 


admitted to a hostel, quite frequently the parent’s attitude changes 
from one of frank rej 


ection to excessive solicitude for his welfare 
and ready criticism of the hostel. As Bowlby? suggests, one reason 


is that a projection on to one’s own child, especially a young child, 
is far too near home to 


give relief, since parents are made mieni 
by being on bad terms with their children. With help they fin 
more satisfaction at being on better terms with their children, 


even at the expense of anxiety and depression about themselves. 


, 
In commenting on Sandford’s success in altering the parent $ 


if Bowlby. Maternal Care and Mental Health, 1951. W.H.O. 
? B. Sandford. Brit. J. Med. Psych. 1952. 25, 2. 
3J. Bowlby. loc. cit, 
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attitude to the child in a short time, Bowlby draws attention to 
the plastic emotional state of a mother of a young child, since the 
advent of the child lights up many of her own childhood problems 
and she is eager for help. “The projections on to the child, so 
frequent, can often be reversed more easily than the experience 
with adult patients would lead us to expect.” 

Further recent work has pointed to the importance of a child 
psychiatric clinic dealing with emotional disturbance in pre-school 
children. A. Bolton! analysed the case histories of 100 consecutive 
children of school age attending such a clinic and found that 
forty per cent showed evidence of emotional disturbance in their 
first year of life and seventy-five per cent in the first five years of 
life. Comparison of the pre-school children with the older 
group not only showed more general anxiety and disturbance in 
the mothers, but also and more important, more awareness of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the mother-child relationship. Treatment 
of the younger group generally gave more favourable results, 
both child and parent appeared to be more amenable to psychiatric 
help. This led Dr. Bolton to visit maternity and child welfare 
clinics where the type of case referred in no way differed from the 
pre-school referrals seen in the child psychiatric clinic. It is clear 
then, judging from the experience gained in attending these child 
welfare centres, that useful psychiatric work can be done there 
but can reach only a limited number of mothers. 

There are many mothers who do not attend child welfare 
centres and among these are the less stable and less intelligent and 
the mothers of problem families. It seems probable that these 
latter form, later on, the hard core intractable patients so often 
referred to child psychiatric clinics. ; 

Maladjustment is usually of slow growth, “the result of a series 
of wrong turnings which progressively bring about a lack of 
equilibrium between the resources of an individual and the 
demands of his society.” (Wall?) Either the environmentis frankly 
unsatisfactory and does not provide what a child needs for 
gtowth, or it makes demands which the child’s stage of growth 
does not enable him to meet. One common situation is that of 

1 A. Bolton. J. Mental Sci. 1955. 101. 696. 


3 Education and Mental Health. 1955. UNESCO. 
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severe parental friction—a classic “cause” of maladjustment—in 
which the child’s security is threatened by disunity between the 
parents by divided loyalties and by fear of aggression. If the 
situation provoking such conflicts continues, “the conflict 
aroused becomes interiorised and slowly becomes part of the 
child’s whole life, affecting his personality. He makes a continued 
adjustment which reduces the immediate tension, but which, 
even when the provoking situation no longer exists, colours his 
subsequent emotional life and operates as a factor in determining 
his adjustments to future challenges.” (Wall2.) 


RECOGNITION 

The special educational treatment recommended by the 
Ministry for maladjusted children can be arranged in one of four 
ways: (1) at a special boarding school, (2) at an ordinary boarding 
school approved by the Ministry, (3) by removing them to a 
“boarding home” from which they can attend the ordinary local 
school or (4) by removing them to foster homes, from which, 
too, they attend an ordinary school. Thus, as Dr. Portia Holman? 
puts it in the 1953 Burlingame Prize essay, the essence of “special 
educational treatment” is removal from home. Now that all are 
intent never to remove a child from its home if it can possibly be 
avoided, there is need for knowledge of the factors in the child 
or his home that make his removal necessary®, In an attempt to 
analyse these factors, Dr, Holman has studied a hundred children, 
attending a child psychiatric clinic in 1949-1950, whom she 
recommended the local education authority to “ascertain” as 
maladjusted. These she compared with a hundred other children 
attending the clinic, whom she did not recommend for ascertain- 
ment, in order to discover what facts had chiefly swayed her 
towards recommending removal, As might be expected, she 
found that her decision had not rested solely on the nature of 
the child’s disability; in every case she had to consider the 
relationship of the child with his environment. Some seriously 
disabled children will do better in their own homes than in an 

1 Education and Mental Health. 1955. UNESCO. 


2p, Holman. J. Mental Sci. 1953. 99, 654. 
3 “Annotation” Lancet. 1954. 1. 45. 
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institution; a robust child may be able to tolerate a home which 
would, by ordinary standards, be condemned. “Tn the first case,” 
she says, “the fact that the child was abnormal would not necessi- 
tate his removal from home nor would the badness of the home 
in the second.” Broadly speaking, the worse the child’s disability, 
the better the environment needs to be. 

The main symptoms of the ascertained group were (in order 
of frequency) aggressive behaviour, stealing, truanting, enopresis, 
destructiveness, abnormal sex behaviour, physical disabilities and 
bizarre behaviour. The total number of these symptoms for the 
group amounted to 170. In the non-ascertained group these 
symptoms appeared only cighty-nine times. Aggressive behaviour 
was the commonest symptom in both groups, but the ascertained 
group differed from the control group, Dr. Holman found, in 
containing significantly more children with the “aggressive 
temperament” (as assessed by independent observers at the clinic), 
a significantly greater number of aggressive symptoms, and more 
aggressive symptoms per aggressive child. Thus not only were 
there more aggressive children in the ascertained group, but on the 
average they were more aggressive than the controls. 

Moreover, over half the ascertained group had 1.Q.s below 
100 as compared with only a third in the control group. On the 
other hand there was no significant difference between the social 
and economic backgrounds of children in the two groups. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the ascertained group came from broken 
homes whereas in the control group only nineteen homes were 
so described. There were twenty-four illegitimate children in 
the ascertained group—three times as many as in the control 
group. Hostility, rejection, and neglect were among unsatisfactory 
attitudes of parents towards fifty-five of the ascertained children: 
in the control group only about half as many suffered in these 
ways and Dr. Holman considered that parental attitude could be 
called “good” without reserve in sixty cases. She also found that 
there was always an association between permanent separation 
(fom the mother, father or both) and manifestations of severe 
aggression. There were also some indications that permanent 
carly separation from either parent had worse effect than later 
briefer separations. As Dr. Holman points out, separation 1s but 
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one link in a chain of disasters. Her findings emphasise the 
presence of many positive adverse factors in the background of 
the disturbed child, the outstanding ones being transfer to 
substitute parents, unsatisfactory relations between the parents, 
or between the parents and child, and separation of the child 
from one or both parents. 

As Wall points out, the social nature of any definition of 
maladjustment makes comparisons from country to country or 
even from one social group to another somewhat precarious. 
Studies that have been made on the basis of comparing abnormal 
gtoups with groups of normal children matched for age, intelli- 
gence and social group indicate that, whereas certain signs of 
maladjustment and environmental influences are significantly 
more frequent in the maladjusted group, they are not absent from 
the lives of otherwise normal children. Wall comments on the 
lack of objective forms of behaviour and social development for 
normal children by which deviations can be judged; within any 
one community—particularly in large towns—considerable vari- 
ations will be found from one social level to another. 

In one of the studies of the development of normal children 
Cummings! examined a group of two-hundred children. aged 
two to seven years in Leicester in 1944. She found that on an 
average each child showed between two and three emotional 
symptoms and that none was entirely free. Certain symptoms 
such as specific fears were less common in older children, whereas 
others such as day dreaming and lack of concentration were more 
so. Following up these children eighteen months later she found 
that there was a general tendency for symptoms to fade with the 


lapse of time but this was marked only with these children who 
at the time of the original stud 


set ies y were in the younger group- 
Wall suggests that this indicates that certain emotional symptoms 


are “normal” to young children under five years but tend to be 
signs of a persisting disturbance if they occur in older children. 
In Cummings’ groups too were a number of children sufficiently 
disturbed to warrant further investigation and psychiatric help. 
Such children would be Conventionally regarded as maladjusted. 
It is interesting to note that rather less than half improved in the 
1jJ. D. Cummings. Brit. J. Educ. Psych. 1944. XIV. part 3. 
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eighteen-month period while the remainder, while frequently 
showing a different behaviour pattern later, continued to be 
markedly maladjusted to school. 

Discovery of maladjustment will naturally depend upon the 
form it takes and its recognition and treatment will depend on 
both the knowledge and understanding of those concerned and 
their tolerance of disturbance (R.M.P.A. Report 1952). Problems of 
development, nervous symptoms and physical symptoms are 
usually recognised by parents and dealt with by the family 
practitioner or referred to a child psychiatric clinic. Difficulties in 
personal relationships and educational difficulties are more readily 
recognised in the school. Behaviour problems and anti-social 
behaviour may emerge in the school or home and sometimes in the 
Court according to circumstances. Since diagnosis and treatment 
cannot be divided a child psychiatric clinic staffed from the 
educational and health services jointly and combining the assets 
of both has many merits, with a comprehensive range of intake, 
closer relations with specialists in other spheres and with special- 
ised means of investigations and a ready relation with the health of 
other members of the family. 


INCIDENCE Hi ; 
Many recent assessments of the incidence of maladjustment 


stem from the findings of C. P. Blacker. He estimated that of an 
average school population one per cent. to two per cent, would 
need child guidance each year. Naturally the difficulty of defining 
with any accuracy what constitutes maladjustment makes estima- 
tion of the incidence hazardous but what evidence there is suggests 
that both serious maladjustment and transient states of emotional 
difficulty are more common in children than would be supposed. 
The Ministry of Education Committee on Maladjusted Children 
drew attention in its 1955 report to the uneven rate of discovery 
of maladjustment in different areas depending, it considered, on 
the adequacy of the existing provisions. A county which in 1954 
had placed or wanted to place 236 maladjusted children in 
boarding schools and homes had a smaller child population than 

a county for which the corresponding figure was 97. 

1C, P. Blacker. Neurosis and the Mental Health Services. 1946. Oxford. 
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The committee abandoned an attempt to express an estimate 
of the incidence as a percentage of the child population because 
the size of such percentages was affected by the adequacy of the 
child guidance facilities available. A special sub-committee 
analysed the results of three pilot surveys by authorities with a 
well-developed child guidance service. The proportion of children 
Tequiring to attend a child guidance clinic in the sample of the 
child population taken by each of these authorities varied from 
5°4 per cent to 11-8 per cent. The average of the estimates from 
the three pilot surveys is that about eight per cent need treat- 
ment at any given moment. 

In case these estimates are considered exaggerated one can 
refer to the results of two surveys in 1949 which both gave figures 
as high as thirty-five per cent. One was of a survey of all the 
eight-year-old boys in a primary school in a borough of outer 
London and the second was a study of the eighteen-year-old 
males who registered for National Service in a London borough 
in May 1949. 

Another estimate was given by the Advisory Council on 
Education in Scotland in their 1952 report. The council recom- 
mended “that in planning the education and treatment of 
maladjusted pupils an incidence of five per cent of pupils of 
school age be assumed”, 

A UNESCO Conference on Education and Mental Health 
reported by W. D. Wall in 19$5 quotes eight estimates derived 
from studies in the United States, New Zealand, France and the 
United Kingdom, the general trend of which is to suggest that 
the proportion of seriously maladjusted children of school age 
is as high as five per cent and may be more, and that those for 
whom some help should be available represent twenty or even 
twenty-five per cent of the school age population. 

In order to obtain a reasonably accurate picture of incidence 
it would be necessary to investigate an area with a sufficiently 
adequate child guidance service to ensure that all children 
requiring treatment were discovered, It will be many years 


before there is any area in this country with a well enough 
developed service of sufficient experience. 
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ő The Treatment of 
Maladjusted Children 


The social gravity of the problem of the maladjusted child can 
be gauged from the fact that the Ministry of Health found it 
necessary to establish as many as 225 hostels for “difficult children” 
throughout the country during the last war. These hostels were 
designed primarily for evacuated children who gave trouble to 
the people on whom they were billeted or who were known to 
be unsuitable for billeting, but they filled indigenous as well as 
emergency needs and to a small but increasing extent have been 
used for the reception of local as well as immigrant children. In 
July 1943 there were just over 3,400 children in these hostels where 
psychiatric advice was in varying degree available. C. P. Blacker 
considered that the value of these hostels impressed all observers 
and the demand was general that they be perpetuated in some 
form after the war. He suggested that each area of a million 
population should provide residential hostels for about fifty 
normally intelligent children. Experience in South Wales gives 
strong support to the accuracy of this recommendation. 

It is now nearly 150 years since Heinrich Pestalozzi organised 
four hostels in Switzerland for orphans and deprived children. 
His psychological understanding and educational talent made 
these institutions the starting point and still today, the basis for a 
tremendous development from custodial group care to treatment 
and education. As his new approach Pestalozzi proclaimed?: 
“Those who have never realised the image of the mother cannot 
be awakened to true humanity unless they experience the signifi- 
cance of this image in some other way.” So he organised his 

1J. H. Pestalozzi. Collected Works. Seyfforth. 1899-1902. Liegnitz. 
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hostels around the image of the mother and the home and made 
affection the basis of his arg a i 
Today a cen and a half after Pestalozzi’s 
Neuhof! his ee have become greatly modified but they i 
implemented in many countries according to their social T 
cultural background and needs. As basic principles they are still a 
common foundation for international trends in treatment. They 
are found where the treatment is governed by the Freudian 
concept of the aetiology of neurotic behaviour problems, g 
by Adler’s concepts. They are still here as Jung’s parent image an : 
as principles of Gestalt psychology that the learner responds a 
an organic whole to the total situation. ied 
August Aichhorn in Austria, a pupil of Freud, started a psycho: 
analytic trend in group care with his experiments in Were. 
State Training Schools described in his book, Wayward Youth. He 
suggested that one should separate the children into small ae 
and compose the gtoup in such a way that the group life wi 
favourably influence the behaviour difficulties. Group training 
was considered to be in most cases only the first step in the 
social re-education of the child. Aichhorn warned his readers that 
this first step might only change the former delinquent or be- 
haviour disorder into a neurotic stage that would have to be 
tackled by psychiatric treatment later. , 
A variety of institutions was set up for the orphans and w 
placed children of the Spanish Civil War, of Nazi persecution, an 


of World War II. Dorothy Macardle? describes in her carefully 


undertaken study of the children of Europe the needs of these 
vast numbers of children. “Every group of these young children 
showed its own special characteristics. For each it was necessary 
to create with much study and tact a special environment, for 
their re-adaptation to normal life could not be achieved through 


intellectual education alone, The lesson learned from the failures 


was that none of the traditional approaches to children were © 
much use with those who 


were at the same time retarded and 
disconcertingly mature,” 


1 A. Aichhorn. Wa 
? D. Macardle. Chi 
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INDICATIONS FOR HOSTEL TREATMENT 

The placing of a maladjusted child in a hostel should be carried 
out only when a review of the child’s situation reveals that 
individual care in his own, or in a substitute home, is not feasible 
or even desirable. Children presenting personality and behaviour 
disorders need to have a full assessment made of their emotional 
difficulties. Only when such a review gives definite evidence that 
the parent or his substitute cannot provide for the child now or be 
helped to do in the reasonably near future, should plans be made 
for care outside his home. Children who have difficulty in forming 
relationships with individuals, and have no adequate pattern to 
which they can report, and those so tied to their parents that they 
cannot easily make the transition to another adult may therefore 
be considered. 

Children who are too mature chronologically to establish new 
parent-child relationships are also suitable candidates, as are those 
children who are so withdrawn that they fear an adult whose 
attention is too clearly focused on them. The parents too, if they 
are available, need continued contact to help them handle their 
feelings about being separated from their children. As we learn 
what factors in their own lives relate to the behaviour of the 
children, we are able to determine the modifiability of their 
attitudes and the feasibility of considering the return of the 
children to their original homes at any time in the future. 

Other suitable categories include children who present be- 
haviour disorders which the parents and community cannot 
tolerate and who need a sympathetic environment where their 
handicap will not be a constant reminder of their social inadequacy. 
In this category are found children whose behaviour is too 
bizarre to be tolerated so that the hostel group, which can be 
tolerant of their peculiarities, weaknesses, and idiosyncrasies, 
often gives them their first experience in an accepting environ- 
ment. The objective and consistent interest of the adults in such an 
environment serves further to create feelings of security and 
acceptance which provide a bridge to their learning more 
acceptable behaviour patterns. 

One of the greatest problems here is the development of 
sufficient understanding on the part of individuals so that hostel 
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children may be sufficiently accepted to make them part of the 
community. Such minor points as the clothes they wear need 
attention to avoid making the children feel themselves as different 
and they need sufficient free time to make participation in com- 
munity activity possible. 


THE LINDENS 

One of the hostels to which C. P. Blacker referred was The i 
Lindens, which in 1949 passed to the administrative care of 
the local health authority whose medical officer was administra- 
tively responsible for the hostel, maintaining a pleasant and 
efficient liaison with the Children’s Department and the Psychiatric 
services. The house is a pleasant, solidly-built but attractive 
building a short distance from the sea, in fine and valuable grounds 
which offer the children plenty of scope for play. It is a semi- 
detached house in a good residential area but the manner in which 
local residents accept the occasional but inevitable noisy distur- 
bance of behaviour has been pleasantly surprising. 

The children, twenty in number, range from eight to fourteen 
years and include both sexes. They were originally drawn from all 
parts of the country but are now restricted to the local county 
since experience has shown that frequent contact with the parent 
or the foster parent is as important as the treatment of the child. 

The personality of the matron is all-important since upon her 
efforts the success of treatment depends in great measure. Her 
duties are arduous and it is therefore essential to have a mature, 
generous and experienced person in this key position. If one 
intends to take up work with disturbed children it is essential to 
enjoy children and to be a well behaved, mature individual who is 
making a satisfactory adjustment to life, Both a psychiatrist and a 
clinical psychologist visit the hostel weekly when sessions are held 
with the children. As the vast majority of the children come from 
the local child psychiatric clinic the details of their disabilities are 
already known but in other Cases visits to the home are under- 
taken by the psychiatric social worker. 

€ aim is to approximate as closely as possible to normal home 
life and to provide the security and allow the freedom that one 


would anticipate in a good private home. All the children attend 
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local schools to whom tribute must be paid for their tolerance and 
patience. Although many of these youngsters have already been 
excluded from school because of their disturbed behaviour before 
coming to the Lindens, they quickly become absorbed in the 
normal school population and with remedial teaching, when this 
is indicated, often do credit to themselves, as their reports indicate, 
when their emotional stability is improved. 

Holidays are spent at home with parents whenever this is 
possible, or with voluntary organisations if no suitable private 
home is available. 

An occupational therapist has supervised the development ofa 
handicraft section that has proved unusually popular, and which 
has served to focus interest in play therapy. It is gratifying to see 
the aimless destructive aggression of a disturbed child gradually 
resolve into constructive and sustained productive effort. Outside 
interests have been encouraged as much as possible—local clubs, 
Girl Guides, Boy Scouts, sea cadets—in view of the social 
isolation and lack of social maturity of so many of the Cottage 
Homes children. r 

The children are seen repeatedly by psychiatrist and psychologist 
and frequent discussions with the matron of the child’s problems 
and needs follow. It is remarkable to observe the change in 
behaviour in a child that may ensue. One adolescent attended 
the clinic with a typed foolscap sheet headed “Anti-social Child”, 
detailing his aggressive behaviour at home and in school. His 
father was dying and his mother was aggressively disturbed. 
Within three weeks of his admission his surly, aggressive and 
destructive hostility had been replaced by a pleasant co-operative 
manner and shortly afterwards he earned a small prize in his new 
school for his conduct, having taken charge of his class for short 
periods on several occasions. 

Originally the number of children was maintained at twenty- 
five but with increasing experience this figure was reduced to 
twenty. An intimate knowledge of each child is essential and the 
handling of the larger group with limited staff proved difficult. 
It has been found that the number of children in the group who 
are aggressively disturbed should be limited to three or four, 
otherwise they tend to disrupt the whole group. In the same way 
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it was found that admissions and discharges should be regulated 
if possible so that only two or three are admitted at one time and 
can then be absorbed into the group with minimal general disturb- 
ance and a sustained pattern of group activity. 

A full daily programme is aimed at so that assistance is provided 
for both the anxious and the aggressive child. Certain reasonable 
limits of freedom have to be imposed and it falls to the psychiatrist 
to guide the whole group—children and staff—along a tolerant 
middle course. It has become evident that all members of the staff, 
including the gardener and the domestic staff require to be 
included in informal discussion to improve their understanding 
and handling of the children. The boys’ interest in gardening and 
the girls’ attitude to domestic work altered quite appreciably in 
this way. 

Full-time and varied occupation is necessary but dominant 
group interests undergo an amazing change of fashion. There 
have been phases of fishing, bird-watching, boxing, rug and stool 
making, Girl Guides, Boy Scouts, stamp collecting and swimming. 

All the members of the staff, each with something to contribute, 
co-operate to form a team with frequent informal discussions. In 
this way they tend to be more objective in their handling of the 
children and less likely to misinterpret aggressive behaviour. 
The internal stresses in this group are difficult to assess. These 
children have to sort themselves out one with another, some 
perhaps to become leaders with a small section while others try 
to remain isolated initially. They are often in competition with 
each other both physically and intellectually. For these reasons 
there is need for constant watchful care by the staff to keep a 
balance between one or another in the light of each personality. 
Such a situation can have a profound and beneficial effect on a 
youngster who has always been the centrepiece of his home. The 
previously rejected child is no longer rejected, the schizoid cannot 
retire from all contacts as he may do at home, the aggressive child 
is liable to find another who will hand back more aggression than 
he metes out. 

Some of the children tequire no further treatment than this 
general regime and attention to the social situation but those with 
psycho-neurotic and behaviour problems, however, require 
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individual psycho-therapy as well for a successful outcome. Such 
treatment appears easier in a hostel than at an outpatient clinic as 
rapport is more readily established, although an unusual degree of 
tolerance may have to be exercised over sustained aggressive 
qualities. 

An analysis of the case notes shows that aggressive outbursts, 
temper tantrums, stealing, wandering and truancy figure in that 
order of frequency in the behaviour disorder group while 
encopresis and enuresis head the listin the personality disturbances. 
There appears to be no sharp dividing line between neurotic and 
delinquent behaviour in this particular group. Children from 
disturbed homes and Cottage Homes form the two main groups 
while children with constitutional disabilities comprise a third 
very small group. 

Approximately half the children come from very disturbed 
homes in which the incidence of psychosis, severe neurosis or 
anti-social behaviour is very great. The most severe disturbances 
of behaviour in the children coincide with deprivation in the 
earlier years—particularly under five years of age. Four cases that 
were particularly resistant to treatment had one feature in 
common—their early years were spent in homes of little under- 
standing and no affection due to the personalities of their mothers, 
two of whom were psychotic, one alcoholic and one an unstable 
defective. The influence of an unstable parent is shown clearly in 
one other case—an unstable, dull enuretic adolescent girl whose 
behaviour remained disturbed until the death of her defective 
father and then became more stable and co-operative. 

Maladjusted children from disturbed homes provide fertile 
soil for the development of juvenile delinquency. They are usually 
quite well developed physically and characteristically are ener- 
getic, restless and impulsive with frequent aggressive and 
destructive outbursts. Their attitude is initially resentful and 
suspicious and they demonstrate a sullen hostility to attempts at 
understanding their emotional disturbance. nA 

The work of Bowlby? in this country and of the Glucks* in 


1J. Bowlby. loc. cit. 
2S, Gluck and E. Gluck. Unravelling Juvenile Delinquency. 19 
New York. 


5o. Commonwealth Fund, 
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America suggests that the extent to which an adolescent makes 
trusting, affectionate and co-operative relations with others, and 
the extent to which he develops an effective conscience, depend 
upon the quality of the relationship he has had with his parents, 
particularly his mother in his earlier years. ; 

Bowlby (1944) compared a group of forty-four juvenile 
thieves with a control group of other maladjusted children and 
demonstrated both clinically and statistically that prolonged 
mother-child separation in the first five years of life bears a 
specific aetiological relationship to persistent stealing. This finding 
has been confirmed by several observers. Bender! based her 
conclusions on several hundred cases of psychopathic behaviour 
disorder in children. “This group of deprived children presents a 
clinical picture that forms a syndrome in that the causative factors 
in the early life of the individual are known, the developmental 
course may be anticipated and the behaviour pattern is typical and 
in fact closely resembles the classical description of the so-called 
psychopathic personality.” The cause of the condition is emotional 
deprivation in the infantile period due to a lack or a serious break 
in the parent-child relationship. The resultant defect is in the 
ability to form sustained relationships. 


COTTAGE HOMES 


A small number of these children had been reared from birth 
in Cottage Homes. The results of treatment indicate that the 
prognosis with this type of child is not as good as those children 
who have a home, no matter how disturbed, to which they can 
return. “Any home, no matter how faulty or disturbed appears 
better than the best of institutions.” As Sturm? has pointed out, 
the institutional child has fewer stimulating contacts favourable to 
personality growth than the ordinary child, he receives more 
orders, asks fewer questions and receives fewer explanations, 
Lowrey? in elaborating the concept of the “institutional child 
as a clinical type claims that only those children admitted to 


EL. Bender. Aggression, Hostility and Anxiety in Child . Charles C. Thomas, 
Oxford; Blackwell, ži Ur LR ENEAS 7 
? G. Sturm. in C. Bühler. From Birth to Maturit: Paul. 
t'y. 1935. Routledge and Kegan Pa 

°L. G. Lowrey. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry. 1940. 10. 576. 
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institutions before the age of two years develop a syndrome of 
personality distortion. 

Bodman!? has recently drawn attention to the lack of social 
maturity in these children and in this group the Cottage Homes 
children averaged a score some ten points below the average for 
other children on the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. The 
institution child, as Bodman emphasises, is less in touch with the 
outside world than other disturbed children whether by news- 
paper, radio or group life. He does not go so far from home and is 
more dependent on others to plan for him. For these reasons 
group activities and contact with other children outside the hostel 
have been encouraged in The Lindens as much as possible, and 
every endeavour has been made to find at least a holiday with 
family children. 

The results indicate that it is the child of average intelligence 
who reacts best to the atmosphere of such a hostel. The results of 
treatment suffer if it contains a majority of very dull children 
yet the results in some dull children have been quite encouraging 
and since this group have inferior equipment at their disposal with 
which to cope with their emotional problems there has been no 
formal exclusion of the dull and backward group from the waiting 
list. It has been found that repeated testing at an interval following 
admission often produced a higher I.Q. figure when serious 
emotional difficulties have been resolved. It is probable that this 
group would supply a significant number of delinquents at a later 
age if they are not given any assistance. tel 

The information derived from projection testing 1s more 
difficult to assess, although of material value in reaching an under- 
standing of individual cases. An analysis of the Rorschach findings 
show that poor social adaptation, insecurity, impulsiveness and 
lack of emotional control figure in every report rendered by 
the psychologist on a child whose disturbed behaviour had 
followed unhealthy parent-child relationships. Schachtel? found 
that the Rorschach findings of a delinquent as compared with a 
non-delinquent group of boys indicated that the delinquents as a 


| group were to a significant degree more defiant, hostile, des- 


1 F, Bodman. Journal of Mental Science. 1941. ii, 486. 
3 E. G. Schachtel, 1951. J. Project Tech 15. 144. et seq. 
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tructive and in particular more defiant of authority. It is significant 
to report that the Rorschach protocols were analysed “blind” by 
Dr. Schachtel without any other clinical information available and 
yet he was able to predict the delinquents with a ninety-one per 
cent. accuracy. 

The clinical impression of the Machover test was that it gave 
an accurate representation of the amount of emotional disturbance 
present. The children’s drawings, whether spontaneous or under 
testing conditions, all reflected with surprising accuracy the over- 
all progress of the case. Reviews of these drawings in cases where 
the children have fully recovered emphasise the manner in which 
the disturbed nature of the drawings or paintings is replaced by 
more acceptable forms when the disturbed behaviour resolves. 
It suggests that a therapeutic response is obtainable when one of 
the arts is used actively by a child as a means of releasing its own 
unconscious conflicts in some form of individual expression. In 
these instances it is difficult to assess the relative value of the art 
expression itself and of the interest and interpersonal relationships 
established by psychiatrist or psychologist. The clinical impression 
is that the latter is more important for, in all cases that recovered 
completely, one was able to demonstrate that the capacity to 
form a stable affectionate relationship with an adult had been 
restored. 

With a recovery rate of forty-nine per cent. for a group of 
children whose Prognosis on clinical grounds was not held to be 
favourable, and with a further thirty-five per cent. materially 
improved it is clear that such a hostel offers a reasonable method 
of treatment of severely maladjusted children in spite of the 
relatively high cost of maintenance of such establishments. When 
compared with the maintenance for a life-time of a delinquent 
psychopath or severe neurotic or psychotic, the cost appears we 
worth while, particularly when it is remembered that the problem 
is likely to recur since many of these young people will later 
become parents in circumstances that will lead to another genera- 
tion of similarly deprived children. 

The selection of the most suitable cases for such hostels is not 
an easy matter. Whereas the numbers on the waiting list of some 
authorities have trebled in recent years, local recommendations 
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have diminished in frequency in that period. Bowlby emphasises 
repeatedly that clinics in Europe and America no longer look upon 
removal of the child from home as a wise step, so that every 
possible effort is made to improve the situation at home before 
considering removal of the child from his parents. Re-education 
of the mother is a far more constructive policy than the summary 
removal of the child but in certain cases involving neglect and 
cruelty there appears little alternative. When, however, the 
disturbance is confined to the emotional sphere it is customary to 
attempt to achieve recovery with outpatient treatment and not 
to consider the hostel. It follows that cases reaching the hostel 
represent the more serious disorders and the children with the 
most disturbance, particularly aggressive, in their behaviour and 
include the parents who for various reasons have failed to derive 
any benefit from outpatient treatment. 

The problem of balancing the harm likely to accrue from 
separation from the parents against the improvement likely to 
result from treatment in the hostel is not an easy one to solve. 
Each case has to be considered on its individual merits. As M. 
Laski recently pointed out, many suggestions on this point 
“seemed based on nothing more substantial than prejudice”. She 
tightly claims that no tables are quoted to show that prostitute 
mothers are more harmful than thieving or dirty or drunken or 
defective mothers and stresses the danger of treating value 
judgments as tried truths. But until our knowledge of the results 
of such treatment in hostels for maladjusted children is improved 
one can only rely upon clinical experience in similar cases and 
regard hostel treatment as necessary only when a full attempt has 
been made to improve the family situation with outpatient 
facilities. “We must always remember that these criteria represent 
not absolutes but value judgments and that agreement on what 
constitutes a bad mother or a good social adjustment must always 
be general and can never be exact.” (M. Laski.) 

An indication of the kind of problems encountered in work 
of this kind is given in the case summaries which follow. The 
names used are, of course, fictitious, and in some cases minor 
details have been altered, so that the individuals who were the 
source of the descriptions will not be identified. 
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CASE HISTORIES 

(1.) Wirra, aged twelve, I.Q. 120, had already been excluded 
from a boarding school and a grammar school because of episodes 
of pilfering and occasional aggressive behaviour to other pupils. 
The mother was very critical of both schools. The boy quickly 
repeated his pilfering and assaults, and an electro-encephalogram 
showed changes suggestive of temporal lobe epilepsy which was 
controlled with anti-convulsant medication. The mother again 
became critical of his new grammar school and eventually 
ventilated gross resentment to teachers after describing how her 
late husband, a teacher, was an epileptic who had concealed his 
condition from her so that she was not aware of it until the 
honeymoon. She spent the ensuing years in considerable anxiety 
assisting him in concealing his epilepsy until his sudden death 
when William was ten. Following these discussions with the 
mother and suitable anti-convulsant medication, the boy’s 
behaviour remained quite stable and his improvement has been 
maintained for three years. 

(2.) Bran, aged six and a half, a spastic, hyperkinetic, and 
aggressive boy was referred as “out of control” of his parents. He 
was the fifth child of a family of seven and was the only one with 
any physical or emotional difficulty. On admission his harassed 
mother said that his restless, destructive and aggressive over 
activity had led to his being the “odd one out” in a robust 
working-class home. Initially he remained noisy and disturbing, 
Particularly at night but he quickly became very dependent upo? 
the Matron; and his testless, distractible behaviour was replaced by 


quiet docility that persisted when his mother once again accep ted 
him into the family. 


Although this boy had been Teceiving tranquillisers to control 


his hyperkinesis and was undoubtedly demonstrating effects © 
brain damage, the Tesponse to an accepting environment with no 
recourse to drugs was very gratifying, particularly as the improve- 
ment rapidly led to new accepting attitudes by this family. 

G.) Jonn, aged eleven, was referred because of persistent 
attacks of cyclical vomiting which had been so thoroughly 
investigated in five hospitals for long periods that he was 
conversant with many medical details of his history. He was 
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grossly preoccupied with his health and greeted the examiner with 
“Have you got an M.D.?” In his rare periods of comparative 
well-being he was petulant and demanding, with frequent temper 
tantrums. 

His mother had incapacitating and frequent attacks of migraine, 
his father had a chronic ulcer dyspepsia and his sister had travel 
sickness. His vomiting commenced when he was six years old when 
his mother announced to him, while he was recovering from 
anaesthesia for tonsillectomy, that his older sister had passed her 
II+ examination. 

It was established that any ordinary competition with other 
children of his age group, whether educationally, physically or 
socially, provoked a long bout of vomiting. 

As he was educationally retarded because of the lengthy periods 
of hospital investigation, he was given individual remedial 
teaching and rapidly took his place in the social activities of the 
hostel so that he became a junior leader in the Scouts. 

His mother’s migraine improved with discussion of her 
hostility to her own mother, and father’s dyspepsia also improved 
at this time. The family had been unable to take a holiday for 
five years because of the boy’s vomiting, but have now enjoyed 
their first summer holiday with no sickness in any member. 

(4.) Eric, aged ten, 1.Q. 84, who was referred because of 
his disturbed behaviour, was accompanied by a lengthy typed 
manuscript headed “Anti-social Child”, which detailed the 
aggressive and disturbed behaviour in school, which had led to 
his exclusion from school. His father was dying of pulmonary 
tuberculosis and refused hospital treatment. His mother was an 
aggressive dull woman who frequently fought with the father 
after his refusal of hospital treatment. In the hostel the boy passed 
through an initial phase of noisy, disturbed aggressive behaviour 
before verbalising his great anxiety over the distressing domestic 
scenes and becoming a pleasant and equable lad who earned 
rewards in school for taking charge in the class when the teacher 
was absent for short periods. He maintained this improvement 
following his father’s death and after leaving school supported his 
mother in steady employment with no recurrence of disturbed 


behaviour. 
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(5.) Rupert, aged fourteen and a half, I.Q. 120, was referred 
because of his surly, unco-operative and solitary behaviour in 
his grammar school. It took great tact and patience to establish 
contact with him and construct details of his history. 

He was the illegitimate son of a successful artist, and his mother, 
a university honours graduate, had recently deserted him to go 
abroad “to gather material for short stories”. He was left to the 
care of an eccentric senescent grandmother whose husband had left 
her many years before, after a depressive illness due to her be- 
haviour. This isolated, rejected, and unhappy boy spent most of 
his time in the hostel drawing morbid scenes of death by violence 
but slowly established a relationship with the psychiatrist and 
spoke of his despair and isolation. Six months later his mother sent 
him from a foreign country a gift of a telescope with no accom- 
panying word. His grandmother’s behaviour deteriorated so that 
she was admitted to a geriatric unit. He slowly improved in 
behaviour, helped in the production of the Nativity Play and in 
decorating a room in the hostel and gradually became absorbed 
into school social activities. He is now studying in an Art School 
with a view to becoming a commercial artist and still visits the 
hostel periodically. 

(6.) Ronatp, a boy aged fourteen, I.Q. 120, had been operated 
on by a neuro-surgeon for a small cerebral cyst which two 
years before had produced such marked reduction of vision 
that the boy was practically blind. His education at a special school 
was in jeopardy because of his pilfering, untruthfulness an 
aggressive outbursts. His parents proclaimed as a first greeting 
that they were both “scientists” and were quite at a loss to under- 
stand this behaviour which persisted during a period of observation 
in the hostel. His play and phantasies referred to desertion by 
his mother and perplexity about his childhood. This was discussed 
with his parents in obtaining a more detailed account of his 
childhood only to find that his real mother had died of ulcerative 
colitis when he was two months old. He was reared for seve? 
months by his paternal grandmother until his father remarried. 
His “scientific” parents, who were both biologists, claimed that 
he was aware of this as he had been once told of it when he was 
about two years old and had made no subsequent reference to the 
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topic. When they were again encouraged to explain things in 
more detail to the boy in view of his perplexity and pilfering, his 
behaviour abruptly improved and he had less difficulty in 
accepting his near blindness in the greater security of his new 
relationships with his parents. 

(7.) Joan, a girl of fourteen who gave the appearance of at least 
seventeen. years of age was of average intelligence but her edu- 
cation had been frequently interrupted because of a noisy cough 
which had been investigated medically on several occasions with 
no physical findings to account for the symptoms. It was said that 
if the girl were not admitted forthwith to a hostel her mother 
would have to be admitted to a mental hospital as the girl’s cough 
had prevented her sleeping for weeks. It transpired that the 
mother had had to get married because of this unwanted preg- 
nancy which had persisted in spite of attempts at interruption. 
One was not surprised to hear that feeding difficulties were 
followed by “difficult” behaviour and restless nights. The arrival 
of a younger wanted brother made matters much worse and the 
girl complained to neighbours that her mother beat her and 
starved her so that the N.S.P.C.C. were called in only to find 
that these were phantasies. The mother rarely took the child out 
as she would lie on the pavement screaming for help from passers- 
by. More recently her father had been incapacitated by rheuma- 
toid arthritis and the mother had become the wage earner for the 
family. 

The girl coughed noisily for two nights before describing her 
great hostility to her mother, particularly over recent suspected 
infidelity; she later described her own feelings of guilt over a 
friendship with a man many years her senior with whom she 
had won prizes in ballroom dancing. Subsequently she became 
very tearful and solitary for a period before assuming care of a 
dull boy of six who was overactive and destructive following 
desertion by his psychopathic mother. Later she became active as 
a leader in the Girl Guides before returning home where she 
maintained her improvement. 

(8). Rupert, an intelligent a 
repeatedly avoided school by 
nervous and apprehensive to atten 


dolescent, was referred because he 
claiming that he was ill and too 
d his grammar school. His 
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mother was overtly anxious, grossly over-protective and reluct- 
ant to agree to the boy’s admission to the hostel, pleading “Just 
let him have one more night with me.” The boy showed no 
anxiety whatsoever after admission, attending the local grammar 
school with no difficulty, took his place as a leader of a Sea Scouts 
group and appeared to have no difficulty in adjusting to life in the 
hostel. His mother was reluctant to accept this and created scenes 
every time she visited, insisting that he must be unhappy. 
Eventually she was able to discuss her own anxiety and relate it 
to her sustained dissatisfaction with her husband’s attitude and 
behaviour and her own unhappy childhood when she was 
deserted by her mother. Her husband became more co-operative 
and helpful when the problem was explained to him and took an 
active part in organising trips for the children of the hostel. 
Subsequently, relations between the parents steadily improved an 
the boy’s behaviour remained satisfactory after returning home. 

This small sample indicates the range of clinical features 
demonstrated in maladjusted children who have derived benefit 
from treatment at The Lindens. It emphasises the common element 
of disturbance in the parent-child relationship and demonstrates 
that an accepting, understanding environment for the child and 
improvement in the attitude of the parent, are both equally 
necessary for fundamental improvement. 
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SECTION III 


4 Education for Health 


THE PRESENT CRISIS OF CIVILISATION 

The development of the physical sciences in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has meant that man’s knowledge of the 
material universe has vastly increased; and the widespread appli- 
cation of that knowledge to the solution of practical problems has 
placed at his disposal machines of an almost infinite variety, new 
forms of transport, better methods of communication, myriads of 
new chemical products and vast and hitherto untapped sources of 
energy. He thus has at his command knowledge and power of a 
new order of magnitude. But it is evident from contemporary 
events that neither individuals nor societies have yet succeeded in 
controlling the uses to which that knowledge and power should 
be put. In short, there has so far been no development in man’s 
morality in the least commensurate with the growth of his 
knowledge. Emotionally he himself is still uncontrolled, childish 
and anti-social, not withstanding his possession of power ofa new 
order of magnitude. 

It is, of course, true that through the use of scientific dis- 
coveries and technical skills there has been a general advance in 
material standards of living. There are, however, many individuals 
who continue to live under conditions which make full develop- 
ment impossible. Such under-privileged persons are to be found 
not only in undeveloped areas but also, through the maldistri- 
bution of material resources, in highly industrialised societies. 

It is not only wealth that remains ill-distributed but leisure also. 
Owing to little-understood trade fluctuations and to changes in 
demand and in methods of production, individuals may be 
thrown out of work through no fault of their own. They may 
thus be forced to a less purposive existence than is compatible with 
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their potentialities and indeed than is required for the maintenance 
of their mental health. f 

Even in the so-called Welfare State there are the unemployed 
and there are also many workers engaged day after day in work 
that is unsatisfying. Both these conditions tend to produce a sense 
of individual insignificance. Leisure occupations too are so often 
passive and mechanised that they also fail to provide opportunities 
for creative self-expression. It is not only the poet who is appalled 
by the clatter and dust of modern industry, the speed and noise 
of modern transport, the increasing tendency in recent years to 
the mechanisation of both work and leisure who exclaims: 


“A poor life this if, full of care, 


We have no time to stand and stare.” 


Then there is the greatest anomaly of all in modern civilisation 
—the continual threat of war. There is therefore widespread 
anxiety as to the uses to which man’s increased power will be put. 
Willit be controlled and used only for peaceful purposes? Or will 
it be misused for the mass destruction of human beings and the 
monuments of their civilisation? Will it be used for the further 
evolution of mankind or will it be misused to forge weapons 
with which the human race may inadvertently slay itself? 

In his book, In Defence of Sensuality, J. C. Powys has suggested 
that the solution of the present crisis of civilisation should be 
sought through a determined effort to return to a simpler and less 
mechanised kind of life. But although this is an attractive view, 
which might well be put into practice voluntarily by individuals, 
it is nevertheless a virtual denial of the value of one of the greatest 
thrusts in human evolution—the rise of the various sciences 
through the discovery and use of the scientific method of seeking 
truth. On this account the solution would rather seem to lie in 
the direction of the further use of scientific methods for the 
greater understanding and improvement of human beings and 
their societies. The findings of the biological, psychological and 
sociological sciences, tightly used, should result in significant 
advances in medicine and education, and in the organisation © 
human societies. 
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The high incidence of mental illness in our society is not 
unrelated to this unbalance in human evolution. It is perhaps the 
most intractable problem that today confronts the medical pro- 
fession. More than forty per cent. of existing hospital beds in this 
country are occupied by cases of mental illness and deficiency; and 
this provision is still inadequate. There are also many other 
cases of neurosis, emotional maladjustment and psycho-somatic 
illness requiring’ curative treatment, and it is estimated that one- 
third of reported absenteeism from work is due to mental ill- 
health. In addition to the cases which come to the notice of health 
authorities, there are many unhappy and inefficient people, unable 
under present-day conditions to make satisfactory adjustments to 
life’s problems. 


THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS 

Although in recent years there have fortunately been remark- 
able developments in the understanding and curative treatment 
of mental breakdowns, the problem of mental malaise would seem 
to require for its solution preventive, as well as remedial measures. 
It is being increasingly realised that the high incidence of mental 
ill-health in a society, where there has been universal compulsory 
education for several generations, presents a challenge to educators, 
as well as to doctors. What modifications in educational theory 
and practice are needed to decrease the liability to emotional 
maladjustment in childhood and youth? What changes in the 
upbringing of children and what extensions of educational 
provision would seem to be necessary to increase the chances of 
mental health in maturity? 

Today this challenge is sharper than it has ever been before 
because of the rapid development of the biological and psycho- 
logical sciences and the consequent increased understanding of 
human growth and behaviour. The interrelations of various 
aspects of experience, the nature of the growth of individuals from 
birth to maturity, the varieties of individuals and their relation to 
various social groups and cultural environments art now being 
successfully explored. The conditions likely to lead to positive 
mental health can therefore be deduced and a general theory of 
education for health can thus now be outlined. 
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Tt is of course true that for years there has been a growing 
revolt in progressive educational circles against the earlier narrow 
book-learning conception of education and an increasing realisa- 
tion that children should be so educated that they may eventually 
become well-integrated persons, capable of adjustment to the 
stresses and strains of a complex society. Browning’s grammarian, 
who decided “not to live, but know” is no longer regarded, even 
in university circles, as the prototype of the educated man. But 
the weight of tradition in this country is such that only concerted, 
and, it may be, long-continued efforts on the part of doctors, 
psychologists, sociologists and educators will result in substantial 
advances in practice towards education for health (or wholeness). 


THE WHOLENESS OF INDIVIDUALS s 

It has long been recognised that individuals are many-sided, with 
bodies to be maintained and exercised, senses to be trained, skills 
to be acquired, powers of thought and imagination to be devel- 
oped, emotions to be controlled, social responsibilities to be 
understood, tastes to be refined and characters to be organised. 
Education, also, therefore has to be many-sided. But there is 4 
complementary truth, which it is perilous to neglect, namely, 
that an individual normally functions as a whole person. The 
various aspects of his experience are not unrelated to, or without 

uence on, one another. Education should therefore ministet 
to the well-integrated, as well as the many-sided, development © 
individuals. 

The close relationship between body and mind has recently 
been emphasised in the Practice of psycho-somatic medicine an 
has been dealt with in some detail in Chapter 1.1 In many 
scientific researches on such topics as sensory-motor experience 
and the relationship between physique and temperament a similar 
conclusion has been reached. Body and mind are no longét 
regarded as separate entities, but rather as aspects of one whole. 
But it is not long since educational practice seemed to be based 0” 
the assumption that the body and mind of an individual were 
divorced from one another and therefore needed separate treat- 
ment. The bodies of pupils were exercised in repetitive P.T. 

1 See pages 23-30. 
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lessons, with few, if any, opportunities for creative thought, 
while subsequently their minds were trained in over-crowded 
and imperfectly ventilated classrooms, under conditions which 
made good posture difficult and gave few, if any, opportunities 
for free movement. 

The gradual improvement of the school buildings and playing 
fields, and especially the changes due to a recognition of the 
necessity for hygienic conditions and equipment, the develop- 
ment of the school medical service, the provision of school meals, 
and the marked advances in the methods of physical education, 
all indicate that educators have now realised that their pupils are 
neither disembodied minds nor untenanted bodies. They are 
essentially body-minds and always function as such. There appears, 
however, to be a lingering relic of the older view, for example, 
in the day-to-day operation of the school meals service. “Hunger,” 
said F. H. Allport, “is the supreme drive of the learning process. 
It requires no great psychological insight to predict that a hungry 
baby surrounded by many and varied objects, including perhaps 
beautiful colours, a sunset, a warm fire, the sound of music and 
even a favoured toy or pet, will nevertheless attend to his milk 
bottle to the exclusion of all other competing stimuli for the 
obvious reason that it alone is associated with the satisfaction of 
his appetite of hunger. Even a grown-up person living on 
insufficient rations who is really hungry finds it difficult to turn 
his attention away from any remnant of food in his possession. 
Hunger indeed directs attention and thought, influences imagina- 
tion and behaviour, and its satisfaction provides unparalleled 
opportunities for social co-operation. But the conditions under 
which the school meals service has developed in some areas have 
prejudiced its use as a means of intellectual, aesthetic, social, moral 
and religious education. The children have apparently more often 
been regarded as bodies to be fed, than as whole persons to be 
educated. 

Similarly, although modern psychological researches con- 
tinually emphasise the importance of motivation in learning and 
the intimate relationship between thought and feeling, current 
practice in some schools is still based on the earlier view that the 
intellect is all important and can be trained in isolation, independ- 
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ently of the individual’s emotions. It is assumed that useful 
knowledge can be driven in without regard for the individual s 
interests, purposes or attitudes. Whereas the truth is that learning, 
even learning of the three R.s, is always a total process, in which 
body, intellect and emotions are necessarily involved. For 
example, if the formal teaching of reading is attempted without 
correction of a child’s defects of sight or before he has reached the 
appropriate mental age for this kind of learning, he will experience 
a sense of failure and a loss of confidence. This may lead to an 
“emotional blocking” which will prejudice seriously the 
subsequent acquisition of this basic skill and may even lead to 
serious maladjustment. ; 

According to modern psychological opinion, thought functions 
only under affective impulses which also prescribe the ends of 
action. Professor A. N. Whitehead expressed this view in the 
arresting words, “The basis of experience is emotional”. If this 
be true, then educators should be concerned with the training 
and development of the emotions of individuals. It may be that 
failure to recognise this has been the main reason why formal 
education has so far played such an insignificant part in the 
prevention of mental ill-health. 

With the possible exception of the nursery school and some of 
the best infant schools, it would be true to say that, in general, 
school curricula are not yet designed to minister to the many-sided 
and yet well integrated development of children and adolescents. 
In particular, less than justice is still being done to the emotional 
needs of pupils, It has not yet been realised in practice that while 
training in conscious thought and reasoning is of course necessary 
for the adaptation of the individual to his complex environment, 
aesthetic education is equally necessary for the integration of his 
own personality. The arts (including music) are not luxuries of 
“frills” in the curriculum but are essential for bringing thought 
and feeling together by providing opportunities for creative self- 
expression. Their pursuit can reljeve tensions and reconcile 
individual uniqueness with social adjustment. 

In addition to unbalanced curricula, the emotional climate of 
some schools and classrooms is ill-conditioned to relieve tensions, 
where these exist, or to promote social adjustments. Obviously 
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the ideal relation between teacher and class is one that encourages 
pupils towards adventurous achievement and emotional stability. 
Discipline through fear is unlikely to lead to these ends and yet 
large classes and the resulting need for mass instruction often 
force teachers, against their better judgment, to adopt negative and 
repressive types of discipline. 

The part played by their peers is also crucial in the social 
development of members of a class or group. Over-emphasis on 
competition between pupils, coupled with a failure to provide 
them with adequate opportunities for co-operation in work, as 
in play, is also ill-designed to give effective social training, which 
should eventually lead to emotional maturity. 


DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL AGENTS 

There are, of course, other agencies than the school, which are 
concerned with the upbringing of children and young people. 
The home, the village or town community, cultural and vo- 
cational groups, the nation, the world community and the 
churches play their parts: and in these latter days, the cinema, 
radio and television, as well as newspapers, magazines and books, 
have a profound influence on the thoughts, feelings and actions 
of the next generation. It is true that the functions of the various 
educational agents are roughly distinguishable by their different 
emphasis on various aspects of experience. For example, the home 
is necessarily the premier training ground of the emotions, 
whereas the school is specially concerned with the intellectual 
side, with knowledge and thought. But whatever differences of 
emphasis there may be, all educational agents deal, willy-nilly, 
with whole persons. The home is bound to play some part in 
intellectual development, especially through the child’s acquisition 
and use of language. On the other hand, the school affects for good 
or ill the emotions, desires and behaviour, the attitudes and 


characters of its pupils. : 
Some of the difficulties experienced by the present generation 
in growing towards maturity are directly due to conflict between 

- the ideals of the various educational agencies, between home and 
school, commercial, industrial and cultural groups, church and 
State. Positive and sympathetic discipline in the school may be 
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undermined by repressive discipline, or the absence of discipline, 
in the home. Formal school objectives may be opposed by less 
formal, though none the less powerful, influences outside the 
school. Art may have its place in the school curriculum, but the 
absence of beautiful objects in the home, the presence of ugly 
buildings in the neighbourhood and the existence of a generally 
repulsive environment may almost cancel out the teacher's 
efforts to educate taste. Social studies may appear on the school 
time table, but the practice of co-operation and of tolerance may 
not be exemplified in home, nor typified in cinema, radio and 
television entertainment, Religious instruction may be given 
regularly in school but if the atmosphere of the community and 
the witness of professing Christians deny the Christian ethic, 
there will be little chance of growth towards a higher morality. 
If we are to educate for health (or wholeness), there must be a 
closer integration of the various educational agents affecting the 
next generation. 

There will also need to be an improvement in the quality of 
formal education, a more exact adjustment to the needs of 
individuals, a deepening of the process so that the feelings as well 
as the intellectual powers of children are developed towards 
maturity. In this way, the evolution of a higher morality may 
become possible; the uses to which human knowledge and power 
are put may be brought under control; and a way of escape be 
found from the present dilemma of civilisation. 
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5 The Home: 
Parental Responsibility 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 

A fuller realisation of the responsibility of the whole community 
for the welfare of children has led in this country to many recent 
reforms. Family allowances, the medical and dental supervision 
of children, the provision of milk and school meals and the 
lengthening of the period of attendance at school—all desirable 
reforms in themselves—have nevertheless tended to relieve 
parents of responsibility for their own children. It has been 
argued in some quarters that these developments have already 
led to an abdication of parental responsibility. 

Whatever division of responsibility may be desirable at later 
stages, the primary responsibility for providing an appropriate 
environment for the harmonious many-sided development of the 
child during infancy remains with the parents. How great and 
far-reaching is that responsibility has been revealed, beyond 
question, by many lines of medical and psychological evidence. 


THE CRITICAL NATURE OF INFANCY 

It is obvious that at birth the human child is the most helpless 
of creatures and the most dependent, even for survival, on parental 
protection. In the next few years growth, both physical and 
mental, proceeds rapidly, through adaptation to the home 
environment. The nature of that environment and particularly 
the treatment by parents is therefore of foundational significance. 
The researches of Gesell, Bridges, Bühler, Valentine and Blatz* 

1A Gesell, The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. 1925. Macmillan. 

K adgas. The Social and Emotional Development of the Pre-School Child. 1931. Kegan 


C. Bühler. From Birth to Maturity. 1937. Routledge. 
C. W. Valentine. The Psychology of Early Childhood. 1946. Methuen. 
W, E. Blatz. Understanding the Young Child. 1944. University of London Press. 
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have thrown new light on the developments that occur in pes 
early years and have shown that failure to satisfy the basic needs 
of young children can have disastrous consequences, whereas 
wise nurture in infancy improves the chances of, and indeed lays 
the foundation for, both physical and mental health. Fee 
The work of psycho-analysts has also revealed the aen 
nature of the early relationships established between a young chil 
and his parents on subsequent mental health. Many male 
ments and important psycho-neuroses in adults have, throug 
analysis, been traced back to anxiety states and feelings of rejection 
and deprivation of affection, dating from infancy. Long expen 
in dealing with such cases led Adler to say, “Early childhoo 
almost settles the life plan”; and Freud, “The little human being 
is frequently a finished product in his fourth or fifth year. These 
views may exaggerate the importance of the early years if they are 
interpreted to mean that significant developments do not Be 
tinue to occur throughout life. But there can be no doubt t F 
the love, encouragement and understanding of parents (o 
parent substitutes) are necessary to launch the young child on a 
course of continuous and unimpeded growth. d 
Studies of young delinquents, such as those of Burt, Healy a 
Bronner, and Stott, have also shown how powerful is the 
influence of the home in failures of adjustment to society and Ho 
frequently the pre-disposing case of delinquent behaviour is 


feeling of the deprivation of the affection of at least one of the 
parents. 


MATERNAL DEPRIVATION 3 
During and after the second World War, when many children 
were separated from their parents, the World Health Organisation 
sponsored a number of scientific studies of homeless children a 
various countries; and further evidence was thus assembled of 
ill-effects of maternal deprivation in the early years. The invest; 
gations were of two main kinds, namely “direct” and “follow-uP 


1C. Burt. The Young Delinquent. 1925. University of London Press. sil 
W. Healy and A. F. Bronner. New Light on Delinquency. 1936. Yale: Oxford. 
D. H. Stott. Delinquency and Human Nature 1950. Carnegie U.K. Trust. 
Saving Children from Delinquency. 1952. University of London Press- 
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studies; and the results were published in 1951 in a book entitled 
Maternal Care and Mental Health by Dr. J. Bowlby. In the “direct” 
studies, the development of young children, deprived of maternal 
care, was estimated by the use of standardised progressive tests of 
motor skills, language, adaptive behaviour and personal-social 
behaviour, given at intervals during the first, second and third 
years. The Development Quotient (D.Q.) of each child (arrived at 
by dividing the developmental age as measured by the tests by 
his or her chronological age) was recorded at each testing; and it 
was found that on an average among institutionalised children 
there were serious drops in D.Q.s between four and twelve 
months, one and two years, and two and three years, whereas 
the D.Q.s of children under normal home conditions remained 
roughly constant during corresponding intervals. In other words, 
the absence of a mother, or mother-substitute, had adverse 
effects on the many-sided development of the child. It tended 
towards diminished activity, retardation in language, reduced 
interest in the exploration of the environment, and emotional 
stress or withdrawal. The interference with normal development 
was especially marked in respect of emotional and social adjust- 
ments. “Prolonged breaks in the mother-child relationship during 
the first three years of life,” said Dr. Bowlby, “leave a character- 
istic impression on the child’s personality: clinically such children 
appear emotionally withdrawn and isolated. They fail to develop 
libidinal ties with other children or with adults and consequently 

have no friendships worth the name.” ¢ 
The “follow-up” line of investigation pointed to similar 
conclusions. Thus Goldfarb compared the development of child- 
ren who were in institutions until three years of age with others 
put into foster homes within the first nine months, pairing the 
samples for heredity and by the use of a variety of tests and 
ratings, He found the former group, at ages from ten to fourteen 
years, lower in attainments, with less social maturity, less ability 
to keep rules and less concern in breaking them, than the latter. 
There was also a greater incidence of problems in the first group. 
“The institutional children,” he said, “present a history of 
aggressive, distractible, uncontrolled behaviour.” In short, there 
appears to have been an impairment of social and moral, as well 
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of cognitive development, through failure in infancy to res- 
nd to the affection of a mother or mother-substitute. f 
Other children than those entirely deprived of their parents 
otection may also suffer setbacks in many-sided development 
d disharmonies in emotional adjustments through unfavourable 
me conditions. Before there is any sharing of responsibility with 
e school, most children learn to control primitive appetites, to 
rm habits in regard to feeding, climination, exercise and sleep, 
use their senses, to co-ordinate their movements and to adapt 
emselves to their physical environment. They acquire a working 
owledge of their native language, which in turn guides them in 
eir exploration of the world around them. They practise some of 
e elementary thought processes which they will continue to 
e in more complicated forms when they go to school. Parental 
fluence, both direct and through the general ordering of the 
me and the provision of opportunities for play, is thus not 
significant in regard to physical and intellectual growth in the 
rly years. But it is even more powerful and far-reaching in its 
fects on emotional and social development. 
The home is necessarily the premier training ground of the 
notions and the first lessons in love and social co-operation (or 
hate and selfishness) are learned there. An unwanted child, such 
for example Rupert or Joan described in Chapter 31, 18 
ndicapped from the start in regard to emotional development 
his need for love be not met, there will probably result anxiety 
actions which may tend to make him fearful and unable to face 
) to life’s problems, or may make him aggressive and powet~ 
sking in order to recover his lost sense of security. Perhaps the 
ost important function of parents is to provide and maintal 
reassuring human environment, an atmosphere of serenity aP 
ve, so that their children may learn to respond in affection a» 
ay be encouraged to develop a positive and adventurous attt- 
de to life’s experiences, fe 
An unhappy home atmosphere, charged with feelings ° f 
xiety, irritation, envy and hate, as was illustrated in the cases © 
illiam and Eric?, is a cruel handicap to a child in his emotion 
Cases 5 and 7, pages 62 and 63. 
‘Cases 1 and 4, pages 60 and 61. 


adjustments, whereas the love and understanding of parents and 
the affection of other members of the family give a sense of 
security and encourage the young child to respond positively 
and with affection, and in due course to seek adventures and 
friendships beyond the limits of the home circle. 

Apart from the arrival of an unwanted child (whether legitimate 
or illegitimate), one of the commonest causes of difficulty seems 
to occur when the parents lose love and respect for one another. 
This may result, for example, as in the case of Eric, in anti-social 
behaviour}, or it may lead to the mother demanding too much 
affection from her young son as a compensation, and to a sub- 
sequent over-possessive relationship which hinders his growth 
towards independence and maturity. Harshness and lack of 
understanding by one of the parents may give rise to feelings of 
insecurity and to hatred of that parent and later to a rebellious 
attitude towards authority. Other difficulties may arise through 
inconsistency in the treatment of the child and through failure 
of the parents to agree in general about discipline. Then the 
coming of another baby may disturb the emotional relationship 
between the mother and the older child, who previously did not 
have to share her attention. Without the right preparation for this 
change he may regard it as a rejection of himself by his mother 
and this may lead to a disintegrating jealousy of the baby and to 
reversion to infantile forms of behaviour. 

In the early years parents have primary responsibility for the 
physical, intellectual and emotional well-being of their children. 
At later stages they continue to have a unique influence on the 
emotional and moral development of their boys and girls, 
especially in critical periods of growth such as early adolescence. 
Whenever there is a new adjustment to be made, for example, 
when the child first goes to school or passes from the primary to 
the secondary school, or begins to be concerned with the choice 
of a career, the parents’ intelligent and sympathetic guidance is 
needed. Throughout the growing period, the relations between the 
father and the mother, their day-to-day example, their ethical 
codes and their religious beliefs are far more powerful than any 
other environmental factor in aiding, or hindering, the attainment 


Case 4, page 61. 
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of emotional health. Yet while there are long periods of study and 
. training required for entrance to the professions and before under- 
taking skilled work in industry, there is still little serious 


preparation for the most important vocation of parenthood. 


EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD 

Apparently it is held in some quarters that education for 
parenthood is unnecessary because the parental instinct is powerful 
and can be trusted. This supposition that instinct is a sufficient 
guide in the difficult art of child nurture is based on a complete 
misunderstanding of the relationship between instinct and 
intelligence in human beings. True, the parental instinct is powert- 
ful and almost universal. There are few parents who are not 
urged by it to protect their young; but there are many who have 
little insight into child-nature and little skill in the management 
of their children. The parental instinct is not enough by itself, 
but it has dynamic force sufficient to cause men and women to 
take pains, to study the various stages of child development, to 
observe their own children, to seek understanding of the 
differences that may exist and to endeavour to solve intelligently 
the problems that arise, In short, it can provide the drive, the 
impetus for education for parenthood. 

But what provision is there at present for education for parent- 
hood? There are baby clinics, through which mothers may obtain 
medical supervision and treatment for their babies, where this is 
necessary, and where the problems of the physical health of young 
children (feeding, elimination, exercise, sleep and clothing) a” 
be discussed with experts. No doubtin well-staffed baby clinics, the 
health of individual children may also be discussed with greate" 
insight and at a deeper level. In general, however, there is little 
provision for meeting and extending the interests of parents 1 
child psychology and the study of the conditions making for 
mental health. Yet more accurate understanding of their children 
seems to be one of the foundations on which any adequate system 
of education for health must be based. 

How dynamic is this interest in children and their development, 
among fathers as well as mothers, was illustrated in an extramut 
course of lectures on psychology in a mining area in South Wales. 
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At the first meeting, the members of the audience were given a 
free choice as to how the course should develop—whether in the 
direction of industrial, social or child psychology. The majority, 
most of them working miners, did not choose industrial psycho- 
logy, although it might have provided them with new arguments 
for a shorter working week and for other desirable changes in 
their working conditions, but they voted for child psychology. 
As the course continued, it was evident that they were prepared 
to work hard, to read and participate in discussion, if by so 
doing they could better understand, guide and discipline their own 
children. Much more could be done in extramural university and 
W.E.A. classes, and in Townswomen’s Guilds and Women’s 
Institutes, to educate for parenthood. i 

It is not only the adult educational movement in this country 
that has a part to play in the re-definition of parental responsibility 
but some advance may also be made through closer co-operation 
of home and school. Parent-teacher associations are one of the 
ways in which contact can be established and understanding 
increased. Although sometimes the parents most in need of edu- 
cation do not attend, the existence of such associations 1s an 
indication of the recognition on both sides that the training of 
children for health is a joint responsibility. Parents need the 
broader and more scientific views of child-development which 
the teachers should be able to provide. Teachers need to be aware 
of the views and special insights into the natures of particular 
children which only the parents may possess. Both need to 
understand something of the work of the other partner and of the 


many, though different, difficulties that have to be overcome in 
teaching the same objective, namely, the harmonious, many- 
sided and yet well-integrated, development of the children in 


their care. 

Radio talks to parents and television programmes on the care 
of children are already making a great contribution to the better 
understanding and re-definition of parental responsibilities and 
have the obvious advantage of being able to reach and influence 
greater numbers of mothers and fathers than are likely to join 
either adult education classes or parent-teacher associations. 
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6 The Nursery School: 
Play and Mental Health 


At a certain stage in the growth of the young child there is 
need for a psychological weaning from the mother and wuld 
important for the emotional health of the child that this sho 
take place gradually and naturally without excessive fears an 
anxieties. One of the strongest arguments in favour of attendane 
at a pre-school kindergarten or a nursery school, at the E 
appropriate for the individual, is that it solves this prob Ae 
of psychological weaning from the mother and provides for the 
broadening of interests and the growing need for independence 
characteristic of this stage of development. Pas 

When a child first leaves the protection of the family circle, 
the environment into which he is transferred should be F 
interesting to him and so appropriate to his developing PA 
that he is able to maintain a joyful and positive attitude to t 
new problems which it presents for solution. The nursery 
school, with its garden and colourful play-shelters, its variety FE 
occupations and play materials, its opportunities for cl re 
companionship, its sympathetic and highly trained staff ah 
atmosphere of happiness, freedom, order and intimacy provides 
just such an environment. It stands out from the rest of the edu- 
cational system in that it is explicitly designed for the harmonious, 
many-sided growth of children, and does not neglect their 
emotional and social needs in ministering to their physical an 
intellectual development. EA 

A nursery school is not, of course, a place for formal education’ 
but neither is it merely a clinic for the medical supervision. © 
pre-school children. It is a community nursery, in a grda 
where children ready for occasional separation from the 
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mothers, can be given appropriate opportunities for many-sided 
growth, where they can enjoy the sunlight, and play freely in 
the open air or in shelters designed for the purpose. It is a 
controlled environment, suitable for the period of later infancy, 
so that children and especially those from crowded homes may 
exercise their growing powers of mind and body in free play and 
in the exploration of the properties of plants, animals and 
other interesting objects. Without forcing, it provides oppor- 
tunities for their training in habits of cleanliness, orderliness, 
good speech and consideration for others. Usually each shelter, 
designed for about thirty children, is in the charge of a qualified 
nursery school teacher, with several helpers; and is self-contained 
in regard to cloakroom, washing and sanitary arrangements. 
It opens on to the garden and is furnished with appropriately 
sized and coloured tables and chairs, beds, cupboards containing 
toys and play materials, a piano, and with pictures and perhaps 
children’s blackboards on the walls. The shelter is the real 
educational unit, but often three, or even four, shelters in one 
garden, under the supervision of one superintendent, have a 
common kitchen, medical inspection room and staff room, and 
thus constitute the nursery school. 

The majority of the children attending are between the ages 
of three and five; though sometimes children of from two to 
three, who are ready for the transition or whose home conditions 
make it desirable, are also admitted. In general, there is no 
separation of age groups; but the two-year olds, who are naturally 
less confident in their movements, usually have a special shelter 
and garden reserved for their use, so that they are not discouraged 
from active exploration of the environment by the more vigorous 
play of the others. 

The need for the co-operation of 
realised by nursery school teachers, 
seize their unprecedented opportunities 
very fact that the children are so young : 
they have to be brought to school every morning and fetched 
again in the afternoon, by father, mother, elder brother or sister. 
Contacts between the teachers and the parents are therefore easy. 
If the superintendent is wise she will not be content with these 
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the parents has been clearly 
who have not been slow to 
in this direction. The 
inevitably means that 


hurried meetings but will encourage the parents to visit the | 
nursery school on other occasions and to spend some time in the 
garden and shelters to see their children at play. If she is suffi- 
ciently sympathetic, the mothers and fathers will soon wish to 
form clubs and to hold meetings for the discussion of some of 
the problems which confront them in the management of their 
children. They will also be eager to give practical help in the 
further development of the community nursery. 

The nursery school is not a substitute for, but is rather a 
supplement to, the home. Under present-day industrial conditions 
it is a necessary supplement; for without it many young children 
would not have the medical supervision, food, fresh air, sunlight, 
exercise and rest, which they need at this stage of their develop- 
ment. There is an equal need for this supplement to the home on 
psychological grounds. Many a mother becomes irritable and 
harsh, or careless and slack, though being continually confronted 
with a task incapable of achievement. Her child may therefore 
be reproved for his natural impulses, reprimanded for his 
curiosity and punished for his play activities, especially if he 
experiments with objects and materials in the home meant for 
adult uses. It isnot the mother who is to blame, but the system, 
which provides no relief for her in a twelve-, fifteen- or even 
eighteen-hour working day. Her failure in child care is probably 
due to nervous irritability which stems from inadequate rest and 
change or from being confronted with responsibilities for which 
she has not even received the requisite minimum of training. 

Surely the spiritual task of motherhood is more likely to 
be fulfilled if the mother is able to maintain that serenity of mind, 
which seems to be necessary for the development of a healthy 
emotional relationship between herself and her child. The 
attendance of the child at a nursery school for certain hours of the 
day will increase her chances of serenity and will thus indirectly 
strengthen the bonds of affection between her and her chil a 
It will also provide her with a real opportunity for continue 
education for parenthood, which should open up the way 
towards a more adequate fulfilment of her maternal respon- 
sibilities. . j 

As the nursery school is essentially an experiment in education 
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for health, its main underlying principles are likely to be 
illuminating in the planning of such education for older children. 
In the first place, the nursery school procedure is based on the 
recognition that the appetites and instincts—the earliest expres- 
sions of the life-impulse—are the natural starting points of 
development. Mental, as well as physical, health in these early 
years depends on the satisfaction, use and control of these dynamic 
impulses. If hunger is “the supreme drive of the learning process,” 
then it should be used as a means of education. The provision of 
meals, milk or orange juice in a nursery school is therefore not 
accidental, nor even a side-line, but is rather the means by which 
children can be trained in healthy feeding habits. If the equipment 
is of the right kind, they can also learn to use appropriate imple- 
ments and to participate in orderly social co-operation. Some 
will lay the tables in preparation for the meal; others will help 
to serve it; and afterwards some will be appointed to wash up. 
Through delay for the saying of grace, they will learn to control 
their hunger and even begin to recognise the Giver of every 


good and perfect gift. 
Practical experience in nursery schools bears out the con- 
d from psychological 


clusion that might have been expected * 
theory, namely, that children at this stage will be interested in 
anything connected with the satisfaction of their bodily needs. 
Boredom and inattention usually come from a failure to see the 
purpose of the activity in which one is expected to a. So 
central is the appetite of hunger that the purpose of all duties 
connected with the provision and service ofa meal is evident on 
to the three-year-old. The work of the farmer, the baker and t r 
milkman, the potatoes in the garden and the cows 1n the a, 
are all interesting through being associated with the satisfaction o 


hunger. 7 

What is true of hunger is true also of the other ape 
(elimination, movement and sleep) and of other drives ie s 
selfexpansion and social co-operation, which are active at this 
period. They are the dynamic impulses which under spp 
conditions lead to growth, to the acquisition of s Fr ae 
increased knowledge of the environment. The impulse for free 


Movement is particularly powerful in late infancy. To run, to 
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jump, to skip, to climb, to exercise the different parts of the body 
and to extend the exploration of the environment by movement 
is natural in the period. In the nursery school this need for 
movement is clearly recognised, and appropriate and varied 
Opportunities for its satisfaction, under conditions of safety, are 
provided both in the play-shelters and out-of-doors. The garden 
has long paths for running, steps for climbing, a sand pit for 
digging, a pool for paddling, slides, low rib-stalls and a “jungle 
gym”, as well as flower-beds, trees, a kitchen garden, an aquarium 
and other provision for the keeping of pets. 

It is not only desirable for the healthy growth of young 
children that they should have plenty of exercise. It is equally 
important that their activities should be freely chosen, within 
the limits of safety and of consideration for the rights of others. 
In some of the infant schools of the last century, where infants 
were expected to sit still in rows on galleries, there were occasional 
thimble drills and exercises for holding pens and knitting needles. 
Such weary repetitions, imposed from without, tend to hinder 
rather than to encourage the harmonious growth of the indi- 
vidual; whereas activities freely chosen satisfy real needs and 
lead to healthy developments of mind and body. A 

To sum up: in the nursery school in addition to medical 
supervision and over-all conditions likely to lead to physical 
health, the young child has many appropriate opportunities for 
intellectual, emotional and social growth. He learns to fee 
himself, wash his hands, clean his teeth, wipe his nose and brush 
his own hair; to control the appetite of elimination in accordance 
with the laws of health and social convenience; to dress an 
undress himself and to put himself to bed for his afternoon rest- 
He thus achieves a measure of independence. He also develops 
and co-ordinates his powers of. movement; discovers the properties 
of interesting objects, plants, animals and of himself and his 
fellows; learns to recognise the symbols that mark his towe 
blanket and other belongings. He begins to have regard for other 
people’s property; learns to co-operate with his peers and ee 
his circle of friendship to include adults and children outside 
his own family. f 

But what happens if these early dynamic impulses, instead © 
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being utilised for the child’s education, are ignored or repressed? 
The refusal of food or irregular and finicky habits of eating, 
enuresis and other failures of control of elimination, destructive- 
ness, masturbation and unwillingness to go. to bed are the 
commonest difficulties of this period. More serious are temper- 
tantrums and anxiety reactions. They may occur because of the 
unsuitability of the home to meet the children’s needs, or because 
of a lack of warmth in the relationship between mother and 
child, or because the training given in the control of appetites 
is uncertain and irregular. For example, an infant confined to a 
cramped home, furnished for adult convenience, in a noisy 
street, and looked after by a mother who has more to do than she 
can possibly accomplish, is not likely to have the regular training 
in feeding and elimination which is required, nor is he likely to 
be provided with adequate facilities for sleep and exercise. His 
mother may be unable, because of her many other duties, to give 
him the help and encouragement he needs to find out things for 
himself and to add to his knowledge of his environment and of 
his native language. She may become excessively irritated by 
his ceaseless activity and this may cause a breach in the mother- 
child relationship and a setback to his emotional development. 
On the other hand, difficulties may arise because the social 
conventions of the adult world press too hardly on the young 
child. Blame is attached to him in respect of the early functioning 
of an appetite and this may result in anxiety and repression. The 
attitude of some adults to the appetites is still to regard them as 
forms of “original sin” rather than as expressions of the life- 
urge, the élan vital, of the individual. 


PLAY AND MENTAL HEALTH 

There is so much to learn, so many CO pee ToL 
established and so many modifications of primitive ene? 5 
behaviour to be acquired, that adjustment tò adult standards must 


take time, and indeed cannot be forced without danger o 
Tepression or failure in self-confidence. Play is the natural metho 


: : ir bodies, to 
employed by young children to gam control of their ; 
learn °F el g adults through imitation, and gradually to 
make adjustments to the complex civilised society of which they 
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ntrols of appetites to be 


are to become members. It has the great advantage over other 
methods that it does not deny, but indeed makes use of, the 
children’s own dynamic impulses and individualities. 

Early in the last century Froebel realised that play in childhood 
is not merely recreative, but “is a serious occupation and has 
deep significance”. In his view it “begets joy, freedom, content- 
ment, repose within and without, peace with the world”. Recent 
psychological researches into child-development and observations 
of the difficulties that most commonly occur in infancy have 
clearly vindicated this opinion and have shown that play is the 
one method of learning, in these early years, which is most likely 
to be conducive to physical and mental health. E 

Play by its very nature is a spontaneous expression of individu- 
ality. It involves a voluntary decision to play, a choice of the 
particular object to be used and a choice as to what is to be 
done with the plaything chosen. It may also involve the choice 
of a companion, or companions, to share in the proposed 
activity. The nursery school not only provides a greater variety 
of toys, play-materials and companions than is usual or possible 
in the majority of homes; but, guided by careful and scientific 
observations of children’s play, such as those of Dr. Lowenfeld*, 


it offers the most suitable opportunities for meeting the needs of 


individuals at different stages of development. For example, 
make-believe games are frequently enjoyed by four- and five-year- 
olds in their efforts to adjust themselves to the social customs an 
cultural climate of their environment. It is therefore usual for 
phantasy play-materials to be provided in the nursery schoo!- 
Indeed, complicated and expensive toys are not needed, for they 
give little scope for the use of imagination. Such simple things 
as boxes, bobbins, cotton reels, tins, pine cones, water and sand, 
plasticine, paper and paint often figure as favourites. It is Te- 
corded that as a young child Carlyle played with great delight 
with a bunch of keys. What appears to be needed is not perfection, 
the finished product, but inchoate material providing variety a" 
scope for experimentation and symbolism. al 
When there are dynamic impulses, which because of socia 
Pressures cannot be directly expressed, play may give relie 
1M. Lowenfeld, Play in Childhood. 1935. Gollancz. 
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from tension. For example, a child who desires to hit his com- 
panion but has been warned not to do this, may find satisfaction 
in playing with a toy which consists of a small wooden hammer 
and a board containing holes through which rods can be driven. 
By using this, he is able to give expression to his instinct of 
pugnacity in a way that is socially acceptable: and by so doing 
he not only sublimates this instinct but also increases his capacity 
for co-ordinated action and gains a skill which may be useful 
in later life. Similarly, a child who is aftaid of horses may choose 
to play with a wooden horse or a rocking horse. By so doing, 
h may gradually be able to face and solve this particular prob- 
em. 

Play of this kind has a valuable cathartic function, enabling the 
individual to get relief from emotional tension and to take at 
least a step towards adjustment to the real environment. 2 

Play-therapy is widely used today in child guidance clinics 
in the treatment of maladjusted children. As a result of experience 
of this method it is believed that free play not only supplies 
outlets for tension and is therefore itself cathartic, but that it 
also reveals to the therapist the repressed desires of the patient, 
thus enabling more effective treatment to be given. Careful 
observation of the play of ordinary children may similarly 
provide the nursery school teacher with clues as to the dagoba 
that are being encountered. In most cases they will be solve 
piecemeal by the children themselves, provided that there T 
appropriate opportunities for varieties of play ee zi x 
with other children) and that there is freedom for each individua 
to develop at his own rate and in his own way- he utili 

The first principle of the nursery school, namely, t in sa- 
tion of the dynamic drives within and respect for the li DEF 
of the individual has a wide application at later stages KA 
education for health. The main task of the true educator wo 
© seem to be to provide conditions which neither Sees 

_ forestall the dynamic impulses of the individual but lead to 
adjustment to existing society and, it may be, to improvements in 

-sided processes 
that society, He or she should encourage the many-siaed p P 
of growth towards fulfilment and arrange for a convergence o 


outer conditions to meet the inner needs of each individual at 
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the succeeding stages of his development. It is by the adoption 
of this general principle that the chances of mental health in 
maturity will be increased. 

A second principle that is exemplified in the nursery school— 
that of the necessity for the close co-operation of parents and 
teachers, doctors and psychologists—is also of general application. 
The greater understanding of the young child has come through 
such co-operation: and progress in other sections of the educational 
system is most likely to come by similar means, with greatet 
insight into the many-sided processes of human development 
and greater regard for the varieties of individuals who are 
being educated. 
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7 Education “‘according to Age” 
The Primary Stage 


EDUCATION “ACCORDING TO AGE, ABILITY AND 
APTITUDE” 

In the past, education in Great Britain seemed often to be 
according to social class. Even when a great advance towards 
a democratic system was made and elementary education became 
free for all, secondary education was limited to children whose 
parents could afford, and were willing, to pay for it. Subsequently 
the opportunity was extended to clever children, whose capacities 
and attainments enabled them to win scholarships and thus 
to proceed to grammar schools. But the view that secondary 
education should be for all, irrespective of social class or 
exceptional capacity, gradually emerged. It found definite 
expression in 1926 in the famous Hadow Report—The Education 
of the Adolescent. Gradually this democratic view gathered 
support and finally became practicable by the passing of the 
1944 Education Act. According to the provisions of that Act 
the statutory system of public education was to be organised in 
three progressive stages—primary, secondary, and further, 
education—and it was the duty of each local education authority 
in the country to secure that “efficient education throughout 
these stages” should be available to meet the needs of the 
population in its area. The compulsory school age was to be 
raised to fifteen and subsequently to sixteen. It was further 
enacted that it was the duty of the parent of every child of 
compulsory school age “to cause him to receive efficient full- 
time education suitable to his age, ability and aptitude”; and it 
was the duty of the local education authorities “to afford for 
all pupils opportunities for education offering such variety 
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of instruction and training as may be desirable in view of their 
different ages, abilities and aptitudes”. This broader conception 
of education “according to age, ability and aptitude” (the 
three A.s) was to supersede the earlier narrow conception of 
mere literacy (proficiency in the three R.s) as the minimum 
requirement for all. 

At the cost of spoiling the alliteration, it should be made clear 
at the outset that “age” in this context should not be interpreted 
to mean chronological age but rather developmental age. A 
more exact expression of the principle would seem to be that 
education should be “according to growth”. 

Human beings are not only many-sided but they are also 
“true durations” in the Bergsonian sense. Each individual unfolds 
in time, sometimes rapidly, sometimes slowly, sometimes 
continuously, sometimes with pauses and arrests. He grows from 
infancy to childhood, from childhood to youth and from youth 
towards the goal of maturity. It is doubtful whether even t r 
growth of the body can be regarded as a purely mechanica 
process, a mere series of responses to environmental conditions. 
Rather there seems to be a directive principle within, an entelechy, 
an élan vital, making for maturity and using the environment 
for its fulfilment. Certainly mental growth implies a continuity 
of past, present and future. Indeed the various experiences of a 
individual, which may be separated for scientific investigation» 
appear from within to extend into each other and to be a directio”, 
a life-line (in Adler’s view) rather than a series of separate gae 
Not only does the past influence the present, but there seem 
also to be in each individual a thrust towards the future 8° a 
maturity. “We recline on our past and incline towards S a 
future,” said Bergson, “and that reclining and inclining seg 
to be the very essence of our consciousness.” i, eae 

There is one kind of growth, usually distinguished as nae f 
tion”, that is determined by innate factors. For examp'e, aes 
swimming of a duck, even if separated from its fellows, beco aes 
possible at a certain stage in its life, without previous Prag 
tice, provided only that its environment presents an OFF of 
tunity for the exercise of its skill. There is also grow bility. 


“learning”, achieved in the hard school of experience. Thea 
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to swim in the case of a human being has to be learned and is 
only achieved after separate movements of arms and legs, 
repetitions of the co-ordinated movements of both, with aid 
from trainers or other supports, and continued practice of the 
tudimentary skill. In both kinds of growth there has to be a 
convergence between inner impulses and outward conditions; 
but in the second, the inner impulses arising from the past 
appear to be reinforced and sustained by a purpose conceived of 
in the present but directed towards future fulfilment. This second 
kind of mental growth becomes more extensive as the indivdual 
becomes capable of conceiving of, and being directed by, more 
remote goals. It will therefore need special consideration in the 
study of the later stages of human growth. 
Although in planning education it will prove useful to consider 
the common articulations of human development, it should 
be continually borne in mind that individuals will vary from the 
norms which may be indicated by statistical enquiries and that 
in using these results for guidance there will always need to 
be considerable flexibility to meet individual differences in any 
system of education designed to encourage many-sided and 
harmonious growth. 3 me 5m 
Scientific studies have revealed in general a certain periodicity 
or rhythm in the growth of the whole body, as measured by 
increases in weight or height. Thus according to Professor 
H. A. Harris, growth in the first year of life is extremely rapid 
and is followed by a period of less rapid growth. From 5 to TAE 
is another “springing-up” period, especially in regard to height 
and ossification; from 7-+ to 11+ is a “filling-out” period. Then 
from 11+ to 16+ comes the third and last springing-up period; 
followed by a period of slower growth, which ceases in the 
twenties.1 
Not all parts or systems of the body grow at the same rate. 
Thus while the body as a whole continues to grow until the 
twenties, with the articulations described by Professor Harris, 
the nervous system develops rapidly in the early years and is 
almost complete in weight by seven or eight, whereas the main 


1Appendix II, The Primary School. 1931- H.M.S.O. p. 225. 
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development of the genital system occurs after twelve!, under 
conditions pertaining in this country. 

When we study mental development as a guide to education, 
we shall need to recognise that it also is many-sided. The matu- 
ration of a native ability, such as intelligence, may follow a 
different pattern of development from the attainment of language 
or scholarship, or from emotional and social growth. Much 
attention is paid today in some educational circles to the measure- 
ment of mental age and intelligence: but it is well to remembet 
that developmental age may be different from, and more 
complex than, mental age as measured by intelligence tests. 


THE INFANT SCHOOL 

The age at which compulsory education begins in Great 
Britain is five and the question is often asked whether this is the 
right age and whether anything would be lost if the age were 
raised to six, as is usual in many other countries. In order to 
answer this and also to decide on the main functions of the 
infant school in a system of education according to growth, 2 
consideration of the general characteristics of the period of early 
childhood (5 to 7+) should prove useful. f 

Although the second “springing-up” period in the growth o 
the body is not so well marked as the third, there are usually 
rapid increases in height between 5 and 7+, the individua 
becoming thin and less chubby. There are changes in bone 
structure, illustrated for example in the loss of the milk teeth 
and the cutting of “permanent” teeth. The brain is almost com- 
plete in weight by the end of the period. 

According to Sir Cyril Burt “all the elementary thought 
mechanisms are present by the age of seven”. Throughout the 
infant school period a child, who has not yet learned to read, ca” 
nevertheless perceive, remember, imagine, judge and reason- 
No careful observer of young children will doubt their ability 
to perceive the objects and people around them, to remem A 
past events, and to use flights of imagination at play. But wha! 
about judgment and reasoning? True, even at five or earlier they 
draw conclusions from first-hand observations; and althoug 

1Diagram, page 105. Compare Growth Curves B. N. and G. 
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these conclusions may not always be correct, they indicate the 
possibility of reasoning. Some children at this stage continually 
ask “Why?” “Why is the coal box black?” asked one child and 
when he received the answer “I suppose the man, who made it, 
made it black so that it would not show the dirt from the 
coal”, he pressed the enquiry one step further and asked “Why 
is the coal black?” It is, of course, true that judgment and 
reasoning at this stage are confined to the children’s own narrow 
fields of experience and remain closely tied to what is perceived 
or imagined. There is relatively little power of abstract thought. 

Piaget’s researches on the thinking of children are illuminat- 
ing in this connection. He developed a clinical method of study 
and put a variety of questions to children of various ages from 
four upwards and had the answers and subsequent conversations 
recorded verbatim. He used such problem questions as “What 
makes the sun move? With what do you think? Is the dog 
alive? Is the table alive? Where do dreams come from?” From 
the evidence and the comparison of the answers of different age 
groups, he was led to the conclusion that before the age of 
seven or eight a child’s thinking tends to be animistic and ego- 
centric and only afterwards is there logical and socialised thought. 
For example, the infant who when he bumped his head into a 
table exclaimed, “Naughty table”, apparently failed to draw a 
clear distinction between human and inanimate objects. Similarly 
the young child who, observing bubbles in his soup, said The 
soup has a cold” and another who referred to the family car 
as “sleeping in the garage” were using what Piaget regards as 
animistic thought in interpreting objects which to the adult were 


inanimate. During these early years too there is not only a growing 
ked tendency to regard the world of 


sense of self but also a mar r g 
things and persons as of use to, and revolving round, the self. 


In short thought tends to be ego-centric. ite 

Although Piaget might be, and indeed has been, criticised se 
making the line at seven or eight too sharp, there can be little 
doubt that the growth of logical and socialised thought is more 
characteristic of the 7-+ to 11+ period than of the infant school 
stage. 


During the earlier period there is, however, à steady growth 
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of intelligence, an extension of first-hand knowledge of things 
and people, the elementary thought processes being gradually. 
applied to wider fields of experience. There is also an increase of 
vocabulary, the average, as measured by vocabulary tests, being 
about 2,000 words at 5, and over 4,000 words at 7+. Most 
children, who have attended regularly at the infant school, will 
also have acquired a considerable degree of proficiency in the 
three Rus. 

There are also emotional and social developments which 
towards the end of the period bring about some change © 
attitude to the problem of adjustment to the real world. Sisson’s 
study of the free play of children suggests that at the beginning 
of the period the emphasis is on imaginative play. Phantasy 
appears to continue to be one of the forms by which adjustment 
to the adult world is attempted. Later the emphasis shifts to 
constructive play, such as Meccano, making doll’s clothes ot 
plasticine models, and to competitive play, such as marbles. 
Towards the end of the period many children want to make 
things that are useful and wish to proceed to a school or class 
where they can work hard to learn to read and write. They are 
anxious to co-operate in the work of the home and garden. 
This transition, which is gradual, is indicative of the development 
of a work, as opposed to a play, attitude and is associated with 4 
change from incidental to purposive learning. 

If a child has not previously been to a nursery school or 4 
kindergarten, then when the statutory age for school attendance 
is reached, the transition from home to school is a major adjust- 
ment for which adequate preparation should be made. Smoothness 
in the transition is sometimes helped by preliminary visits tO 
watch other children in the playground or even to see them 1 
the school. It is also assisted by a friendly and co-operative 
attitude on the part of the parents towards the teachers. It 1 
desirable that nothing should be said or done by the parents to 
give the impression that the teachers are to be feared and that 
the school is a place where children will have to behave better 
than they do at home, or else! Such possible sources of fear an 
anxiety should be avoided. The infant school teachers generat y 
can be trusted to welcome the newcomers sympathetically an 
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with understanding and the parents should show friendly con- 
fidence in the teachers. The transition from home to school should 
be regarded on both sides as a promotion, with opportunities 
for wider interests, fresh adventures and new friendships. 

The facts reviewed concerning the many-sided growth which is 
characteristic of the 5 to 7-+ period may not enable any definite 
answer to be given to the question of the right age for compulsory 
attendance at school. One thing, however, is certain; that, if 
all children have to attend school at five, there should be a 
preparatory play period, when growth is encouraged through 
opportunities for free movement, exploration of the real world, 
the use of imagination, practice in the spoken language and 
co-operation with other children. During this period, the learning 
of the three R.s should be incidental and chiefly confined to the 
use and recognition of the meaning of words and figures, as 
labels, Even before going to school most town children will 
have learned to recognise such signs as “Ice-cream”, “Bus Stop 
and such instructions as “Do not spit”. This kind of incidental 
learning produces a meaningful situation in respect of the 
three R.s. 

There will need to be great flexibility, within the infant school, 
in regard to the length of this preparatory play period. Some 
children of five will be almost ready for the formal work of 
will have even picked up the skill before 
coming to school—but others will need more time and extended 
opportunities for matching cards, printing names on their 
drawings, recognising shapes and using numbers in games, before 
meaningful situations in respect of the three R.s arise. Until 
they have attained a certain power of abstract thought, it is idle 
to expect them to be interested in, and to be able to concentrate 
on, printed words and symbols. Some psychologists believe that 
the formal teaching of reading should be delayed until a child 
reaches a mental age of six and a half, when he will have developed 
a power of abstraction and an experience of the real world 
and of his spoken language sufficient to make reading meaningful, 
What is fundamental is that the tasks required of any child should 
be within his capacity. If they are beyond his powers, he may 
lose confidence, become afraid of the work and begin to dislike 
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learning to read—some 


G 


school, feel that he is disappointing his parents and his teacher and 
is losing the regard of his fellow-pupils. Continued failure to 
cope with what is expected of him leads to a sense of frustration 
and may end in serious emotional maladjustment and anti-social 
behaviour. 

In conclusion, the evidence examined—the rapid physical 
growth; the developing interest in the real world, coupled with a 
characteristic tendency to live in a universe of imagination; the 
strong urge to make friends with other children and yet the need 
for encouragement from adults—suggests that play, with the joy 
that it begets, is necessary throughout the period. Although 
towards the end of the infant school stage, it seems that a work 
attitude begins to appear and thought becomes more logical and 
realistic, throughout the period play methods of education have 
their place, both for enabling children to solve piecemeal the 
problems that arise in their adjustment to reality and for the 
achievement of physical and mental health. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 

Between 7-++ and 11+, when most children in this country 
attend a junior school, physical growth is usually slow and steady; 
and there is little difference in the rates of growth of boys and 
girls, Health is generally good and there is considerable gain ™ 
muscular strength and especially in accuracy of control ©} 
movements. Skill in sport and in the use of tools often becomes 
a centre of interest. 

During the period there is a steady growth of intelligence, © 
measured by tests, the individual becoming able to deal wit 
harder problems as he gets older. According to Piaget, towa™ 
the beginning of the period there is a natural transition from 
animistic and ego-centric thinking to more logical and socials 
thought. This development, which continues throughout t 
period, appears to be associated with an increased power aa 
abstraction and with a longer span of attention, as compared wit 
the earlier years. rao 

Partly dependent on environmental conditions, there 15 4 x 
an extension of knowledge of the real world by direct obser ei 
and by the application of the various thought processes to W? 
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fields of experience. There is similarly an increase of vocabulary, 
the average rising from about 4,000 words at 7+ to 6,000 or 
7,000 words at 11-+. During the period, given adequate training 
and a favourable supporting environment, most children can 
attain a degree of proficiency in the three R.s, which opens the 
way to many further intellectual developments. However, 
although there is considerable development in the use of language, 
it appears that the main centre of interest at this stage is in the 
real world; and learning proceeds most rapidly through practical 
activities. Thus Sir Cyril Burt! found that at the age of ten the 
order of preference of school subjects in the case of boys was 
1. Handwork; 2. Drawing; 3. Nature Study; 4. Singing and 5. 
Geography: and of girls, 1. Singing; 2. Dancing; 3. Drawing; 
4. Handwork; and 5. Nature Study. The subjects that were 
bottom in the list were Scripture and Grammar in the case of 
the boys; and Grammar and Arithmetic in the case of the girls. 
The preferences of both boys and girls clearly indicated a character- 
istic realism and a paramount desire for activity. 

In a description of a class of backward children whose ages 
ranged from 8+ to 12 and who had been toiling and grinding at 
the three R.s until they were bored and depressed, it was recorded 
that one boy when asked what he enjoyed at school, replied “I 
like Fridays, because of *ymns and singing—it jollies yer up, 
like”?, Out of the mouth of this backward boy issued an illus- 
tration of an important educational principle, namely, that 
mental health at this stage can be encouraged by thythmic 
activity in fellowship, by self-expression and co-operation with 
others. The educator who ignores this principle is the one who 


is really backward. 

During the junior school period there are also developments 
in social relations. Not only is there more power of self-criticism, 
but there is also more appreciation of the work of other members 
of the class and a greater willingness to accommodate the self 
to group requirements. Thus H. Helzer records that sixty per 
cent. of children in their tenth year were capable of objective 


1 Appendix IT. The Primary School. 1931. H.M.S.O. p- 278- 
3E, A Taylor. Experiments with a Backward Class. 1952. Methuen. 
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criticisms of their own paintings and of fair comparisons of their 
own with other children’s work. 

In his study of the moral judgments of children, Piaget 
observed children of different ages playing the same game (for 
example, marbles) and noted that there is usually a development 
from the stage, when the rules are regarded as sacred and given 
from without, to that when each rule is regarded as due to mutual 
consent, the rule of constraint becoming a rule of co-operation. 
A similar trend of development was indicated by the answers 
which he obtained to questions involving ideas of justice. For 
example, in regard to the hypothetical instance of a mother 
sharing a cake between her two children, one of whom was 
obedient and the other disobedient, and giving the obedient one 
more than the disobedient one, he asked the question “Was the 
mother just?” The younger age groups tended to reply in the 
affirmative “Yes! The mother was right in rewarding the 
obedient child and punishing the disobedient one.” But the 
older children tended to reply: “No! The mother was not just, 
because her action would make the disobedient one worse”, OF 
“because it might make the one dislike his mother,” or “because 
it would make the brothers hate one another.” In short, the older 
children judged of the justice or injustice of the mother’s action 
by its effect on the social group. Thus according to his findings 
there appears to be a socialising process in late childhood which 
affects moral judgment; and he draws the conclusion that towards 
the end of the period (at ten or eleven) there is a natural transition 
from “a morality of constraint and obedience to a morality of 
insight and co-operation.” 

One of the most significant developments affecting adjustment 
to the junior school is undoubtedly the growth of a work, as 
opposed to a play attitude. This is essentially a development © 
will and personality. It means that routine work becomes 
acceptable and that there is an increased use of purposive, 28 
contrasted with incidental, learning. This change usually begins 
to occur towards the end of the infant school period, but it may - 
be imperilled if the tasks required of a child are repeatedly above 
his capacity. Thus if the formal teaching of reading is begu” 

1). Piaget. The Moral Judgment of the Child. 1932. Routledge. 
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too soon, there may arise in a child such a dislike or fear of reading, 
that even later, when he has attained the necessary intellectual 
level, he may not be able to sustain the efforts required to achieve 
proficiency. A positive attitude to the routine work entailed is 
as essential as the possession of the requisite power of abstraction. 


EDUCATIONAL CONCLUSIONS 

If education at the primary stage is to be according to growth, 
there are certain principles, deducible from the evidence reviewed, 
which should govern its organisation and methods. 

First, there is a need for a preparatory period of play and 
incidental learning, of length flexible enough to meet individual 
needs. 

Secondly, there should be a gradual change of emphasis from 
play to work methods: and the formal teaching of the tool 
subjects (reading, writing and arithmetic) should not be begun 
too soon, before the necessary intellectual level and a positive 
attitude to the work have been reached. : 

Thirdly, although the mastery of the tool subjects is one of 
the objectives of primary education, there is a continued need in 
the junior school for opportunities for adventure and the 
exploration of the real world, and for the acquiring of skills in 
sport and manual work. An active approach to learning, even of 
the three R.s, is desirable: and there is a place, especially with 
backward children, for practical projects to give meaning to 
literary and arithmetical studies. fees 

When the age for compulsory attendance at school is raised 
to sixteen, it would seem to be desirable to reconsider the age 
of transition from the infant to the junior school. If this were to 
be eight instead of seven, many more children would have 


gained proficiency in the three R.s without tension or strain; 
and the transition to the junior school would be smoother than 
e age for transference to the 


it is under present conditions. If the age 

secondary stage were correspondingly increased, from eleven 
to twelve, that would mean lessening of pressure and an increased 
Opportunity in the junior school for co-operative projects as 
well as routine individual work. 


If the junior school period were changed to extend from 
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eight to twelve to suit the majority of pupils, this would not mean 
of course any less need for the differentiation of education for 
children of the same chronological, but of markedly different 
mental or developmental ages. Whatever reorganisation of schools 
and classes is regarded as desirable, education to be successful must 
be according to individual needs. This principle is so fundamental 
that it will be separately considered in Chapters 9 and 10. i 

In Section II emphasis has been laid not only on the desirability 
of adjusting methods to suit different types of handicapped 
children but also on the need for accurate diagnosis of individuals 
within each category. Infant and junior school teachers, whose 
work is with so-called “normal” children, are also increasingly 
realising that teaching should be adjusted to the different learning 
capacities of individual children. They have therefore experi- 
mented with sub-groups, proceeding at different rates, within a 
class; have arranged special coaching for children with difficulties 
and have evolved methods of utilising the varied experiences of 
individual pupils for the benefit of the group. Many have kept 
careful records of the children under their care and have thus 
been able to forsee difficulties and to adjust methods more exactly 
to suit individual needs. A reduction in the size of classes 19 
infant and junior schools would aid this diagnostic development 
and would probably do more to improve the quality of ele- 
mentary education than any other suggested reform. 
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8 Education “‘according to Age” 
The Secondary Stage 


The pattern of growth from childhood to maturity varies 
considerably in different societies. For example, in some primitive 
societies the transition is relatively abrupt. Thus Margaret Mead 
reports that among the Samoans the individual is allowed carly 
in life to assume adult responsibilities and privileges, and thus 
apparently he escapes many of the tensions in growing up 
experienced by young people belonging to more civilised societies. 
In our complex democratic society, there is so much to be learned, 
so many adjustments to be made and such great responsibilities 
to be understood and accepted by the individual, that the growing- 
up period inevitably tends to be lengthened. It should be 
remembered, too, that in the democratic view existing society is 
not to be regarded as closed or fixed, but rather as evolving 
through the free growth and creativeness of individuals. A 
democracy therefore cannot consistently deny opportunities for 
full many-sided development to any of its future citizens. It is 
therefore the generally accepted democratic policy that secondary 
education should be provided for all adolescents, irrespective © 
differences of sex, social class and native abilities. How then 
should it be planned to aid the many adjustments that need to 
be made and yet without doing violence to the creative urge, 
the élan vital, which expresses itself in the third and last “springing- 
up” period? There are, of course, differences in capacity between 
individuals, which call for differentation of provision and which 
will be examined later, but the common characteristics of 
growth during this period should guide educators in formulating 
the basic principles of secondary education. 

It is more than fifty years since Stanley Hall wrote his monu- 
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mental work on Adolescence and prepared the way for many 
subsequent and more scientific studies in this field. In 1938 
The Society for Research in Child Development of the U.S.A. 
published A Handbook of Methods for the Study of Adolescent 
Children; and an Atlas on The Adolescent Period which brought 
together in graphic form the main facts concerning the nature 
of the transition from childhood to maturity in complex civilised 
societies. In more recent years there have been important con- 
tributions to the understanding of the period, such as those of 
W. D. Wall and C. M. Fleming in Great Britain; and massive 
collections of evidence concerning the growth and adjustments 
of adolescents, such as those of H. E. Jones, Horrocks, Landis, 
Kuhlen and Gesell in the United States; and studies of the 
period in simpler societies, such as those of Rivers and Margaret 
Mead. 

The critical nature of the period of early adolescence in the 
life histories of individuals in our society has been established 
beyond all doubt. Bodily growth, as measured by increases 10 
height, weight, breathing capacity and muscular strength, has 
been found to be exceptionally rapid during the years eleven to 
fifteen in the case of girls, and twelve to seventeen in the case of 
boys. The rapid growth of the genital system! is also characteristic; 
and with the maturing of sex functions there are changes in the 
glandular and digestive systems, and in circulation, pulse rate, 
blood pressure and the composition of the blood; in short, in 
the whole metabolism of the body. 1 

During early adolescence there is also promise of rapid menta 
development. The evidence that has been accumulated through 
the use of intelligence tests shows that intelligence, or genera 
ability, increases until the age of sixteen, seventeen or ont 
when it reaches a maximum characteristic of the individua . 
There are thus increased powers of thought and reasoning, a! 
possibilities of wider fields of interest and of deeper levels © 
learning, understanding and expression. Special aptitudes, su ; 
as representative drawing and mechanical ability, which do ae 
correlate closely with intelligence and which are partly dependen 
on opportunity and training, also develop during this perio“ 

1See Diagram, page 105. Growth Curve G. 
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There is thus a greatly increased potentiality for the acquisition 
of knowledge and skills, provided that the individual can main- 
tain interest and effort, that is, can use the increased intellectual 
power which is developing to good purpose. Whether that 
happens or not, however, may turn on emotional developments, 
on the operation of impulses, urges and controls, which will 
govern the use (or misuse) of both physical powers and intel- 
lectual abilities. In the past, this essential consideration has been 
greatly neglected; but in planning secondary education accord- 
according to growth, it is obviously necessary to take account 
of the emotional, as well as of the physical and intellectual, 
developments that are characteristic of the period. 

Without doubt it is more difficult to investigate the emotional, 
as compared with other, aspects of growth characteristic of 
adolescence. But various methods have been extensively used, 
such as the consideration of autobiographies, literary and 
artistic products and the daydreams of adolescents, questionnaires 
and attitude tests, and the direct observations by teachers, youth 
leaders and other adults concerned with the welfare of young 
people. There has therefore resulted a general consensus © 
psychological opinion in regard to the chief emotional (or feeling) 
developments which commonly occur, although individua 
variations, both in time, intensity and emphasis, will, in due 
course, also need to be considered. 

The daydreams of adolescents, like the free play of young 
children, seem to indicate the directions in which emotion4 
developments are taking, or are about to take, place. For examp e, 
from answers to questions concerning their adolescent daia 
given to two hundred University students}, it appeared t ie 
persistent phantasy or pleasure-thinking was characteristic oft 
majority and frequently indicated the existence of urges of whic 
the individuals were unconscious. The commonest types r 
daydreams that occurred were egoistic or vocational, and sexu 
or romantic. : ined 

Daydreams of the first type, in which adolescents imag! w 
themselves great athletes, scientists, singers or writers, E 
successful industrialists, clergymen, professors or politicians, 

10, A.Wheeler. The Adventure of Youth. 1950. Ch. IV. University of London Press- 
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are evidences of expanding selffeeling and new ambitious 
impulses, not unrelated to the increasing need for psychological, 
and eventually for economic, independence, which will come later 
through the finding of a vocation—an important life-adjustment. 
The romantic daydreams indicate another emotional change, 
namely, an intensification of feeling for the opposite sex. This 
may also be overtly expressed in hetero-sexual behaviour. In 
reply to a series of questions concerning interest in the opposite 
sex given in the same enquiry, to which reference has already been 
made, the majority reported an awakening of such interest in 
early or late adolescence. Some confessed to falling in and out 
of love continuously—there was even one who had “Jost count”. 
There was sometimes a period of withdrawal after attraction: 
and even in cases where apparently there were no hetero-sexual 
friendships, there were romantic daydreams. This emotional 
development is the prelude, in the majority, to a second life- 
adjustment, namely, marriage and the founding ofa home. 
There is also a development and broadening of social 
emotions, other than sexual, indicated by the making of friend- 
ships with, and the hero-worship of, members of the same sex. 
There is usually deep sympathy with the unfortunate members 
of society; and an intense desire for group membership. There is 
a strong urge towards co-operation with other adolescents, and 
there is a great possibility of developing group-loyalties in the 
pursuit of common ends. This development is an earnest of a 
third great life-adjustment, namely, the acceptance of the 


responsibilities of citizenship. a 
Lastly, there is often an intensification and a refinement of the 
jation of beauty, in nature, 


aesthetic emotions and a new apprect l ; 
music, art or poetry. Some adolescents experience for the first 


time real religious emotions and become aware of the presence 
of God: the majority have a deeper understanding of spiritual 
values. Often a spiritual awakening is followed by doubts and 
difficulties, which are as much due to the surrounding adult 
society as to the increased critical powers of the adolescent. 
But even doubts indicate an urge towards seeking the truth. 
Although many present-day adolescents appear to have a less 
positive attitude to institutional religion and orthodox theology 
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than was typical of their predecessors, there is clear evidence in 
the case of the majority of a powerful urge to find a working 
philosophy of life, an ethical code or a religion. 

To sum up, under the conditions of our society, the attainment 
of maximum intelligence and biological maturity precedes by 
some years the achievement of full adult status; and the period 
of transition from childhood to maturity is characterised by 
intensified self-feeling and a great need for independence, more 
powerful sex emotions, broader social emotions and deeper 
aesthetic and religious feelings. These emotional changes seem 
to indicate the beginning of, or the thrust towards, four inter- 
related life-adjustments, namely, the finding of a career and 
eventually ofeconomic independence; marriage and the founding 
of a home; the acceptance of the responsibilities of citizenship; 
and the search for a religion, an ethical code or a philosophy of 
life. 

With these emotional changes and new adjustments there 1s 
an inevitable reorganisation of what McDougall termed the 
selfregarding sentiment. There develops a self-image, with idea 3 
of selfperfection, which may affect many earlier attitudes 
by bringing into play the influence or attraction of long-range 
goals. f 
During the period of transition there are often signs Q 
emotional instability, such as sudden revulsions of feeling, qu! 
changes from enthusiasm to despondency, ungraded responses tO 
awkward situations and persistent day-dreaming. These symptoms 
appear among adolescents of high intelligence as well as among 
those less gifted. There is therefore a common basic need for the 
education of emotions at the secondary stage. 


THE PROVISION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 3 
From this consideration of the nature of the period of adoles 
cence there are certain obvious conclusions that should be ee. 
concerning the provision of secondary education. First, t K 
ideal that secondary education should be for all doP a 
and should extend, at least, to the age of sixteen, seems to fol! o 
from the very nature of the third and last “springing-up P 
in human development in our society. If full-time educatio 
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ceases before the end of this period of very rapid growth, boys 
and girls will be denied the opportunity for such intellectual 
development as only becomes possible when their intelligence 
reaches, or is about to reach, its maximum and when special 
aptitudes have also made their appearance. Consequently they 
will fail to acquire much knowledge and many skills and to 
solve many problems which, if they had continued at school, 
would have been within their capacity. It will also mean that 
they will be thrustinto the work-a-day world too early and will be 
burdened with responsibility at a time of physical and emotional 
instability. This is not likely to lead to successful adjustment 
to the requirements of the adult world, nor subsequently to the 
attainment of mental health. The ideal of secondary education 
until sixteen, although envisaged in the 1944 Education Act, 
still awaits the second stage of its implementation in Great 
Britain. 

In the carefully reasoned Report of the Central Advisory 
Committee for Education (England), entitled 15 to 181, the raising 
of the school leaving age to sixteen is the principal recommenda- 
tion which is given priority over all other administrative reforms. 
The Report affirms that this extension of school life is necessary 
both because of the nature of adolescence (Ch. 11) and also in 
the national interest, for the serious waste of talent which now 
occurs through earlier school leaving could thus be remedied 
(Ch. 12). It further considers the various preliminary steps that 
will need to be taken and shows that the implementation of this 
belated provision of the 1944 Education Act should be practicable 
in the late 1960's. y 

Although the psychological evidence thus supports an extension 
of provision for secondary education, it does not appear to 
justify the establishment of technical high schools, recruiting 
their pupils at 11+ and organising 2 five-year course in pre- 
paration for a variety of “engineering” occupations, as was 
recommended in the Spens Report.? If it 18 only towards the end 
of early adolescence that a strong vocational urge comes into 
play, then there is not likely to be an appropriate choice of a career 


3H.M.S.O. 1959. 


*Secondary Education. 1938. H.M.S.O- 
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at the beginning of the period. At 11+ a boy’s powers are so 
untried, his interests are so undeveloped and the organisation of 
his emotions is so subject to fundamental change that to exact 
a decision from him in regard to his future vocation is certainly 
forestalling nature and consequently is likely to prejudice his 
chances of free and full development. It is also probable that the 
special aptitudes, relevant to technical proficiency, do not usually 
appear to any marked degree as early as 11-+ and therefore cannot 
be used as a basis for the selection of pupils for technical high 
schoolst. 

It will be generally agreed that there is an urgent need for the 
development of technical education in this country, but never- 
theless this particular proposal to select recruits at 117 for a 
form of education, suitable to a later stage, is open to grave 
objection. What is needed at the secondary stage is a genera 
education, gradually differentiated towards the end of the 
period, in the direction of academic or technical studes, accord- 
ing to the abilities, aptitudes, interests and attainments of the 


pupils. 


THE BASIC CURRICULUM 
The common characteristics of the period of early adolescence 
provide some guidance for the framing of a basic secondary 
school curriculum. But it is not only the needs of the pupils an 
the stage of development at which they have arrived that must 
be considered, but also the needs of the society of which they are 
to become members. They have a social heritage: they have to 
live in the modern world and the present age: and they sho 
be educated to contribute to that heritage and to the further 
evolution of that world. It is therefore necessary that the basg 
secondary school curriculum should make possible adie 
to existing society and should introduce pupils to ideals and NS ae 
held, but not so far embodied, in that society. The basic oa 
lum should therefore be psychologically appropriate, socially 
relevant and founded on a sound philosophy of life. 
Although there should be options and omissions oF 3 


1C. Burt. “Symposium on the Selection of Pupils for Different Types of S 
Schools.” Conclusion. February 1950. Br. J. Ed. Psych. 
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according to the various capacities, interests and purposes of 
individual adolescents, the essential elements to be provided in 
all types, or sides, of secondary schools seem to be indicated by 
the convergence of these three principles. First, there should be 
health education, involving not only the acquiring of skill in the 
management and exercise of the body but also the understanding 
of the conditions of health and of sex functions. Secondly, there 
should be training in thinking and in the clear expression of 
thought both in language and in other media, such as scientific 
experiments, mathematical problems and practical crafts. As 
well as language and literature there should be nature study or 
general science, and practical activities or handicrafts. Thirdly, 
while education at this stage should always be for the whole 
individual, there should be vocational guidance towards the end 
of the period. Fourthly, there will need to be social training, 
including not only social studies but opportunities for co- 
operation in work, as in games. There should also be aesthetic 


education, involving both the appreciation of beauty in various 
hosen medium. Lastly there 


forms and its expression in some C 
should be moral and religious education. AeA 

In some cases there may be need for special remedial training 
before the transition to the secondary stage can be fully effected. 
For example, pupils who for a variety of reasons may have failed 


to learn to read before being transferred to a secondary school 


may b ccessfully aided towards intellectual and 
n e rcoming this disability 


emotional health by concentration on ove : 
than by any other means. In such cases there may need to be 


delay in approaching the full basic secondary curriculum, but 
for the majority of adolescents this core curriculum, in varying 

depths, would seem to be appropriate. $ 
This basic curriculum is sharply contrasted with the traditional 
grammar school curriculum, which, it should be remembered, 
has been evolved through experience with onlya small proportion 
of the age groups that in the future will be receiving secondary 
education. If we are to educate according to growth we must 
avoid assuming that the needs of the majority will be met by 
submission to an anaemic copy of a grammar school curriculum. 
Rather there should be courageous experiments, based on the 
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known facts of adolescence and also on an adequate diagnosis 
of individual differences. 

It can be argued too that the traditional grammar school 
curriculum is ill-adapted to meet the emotional needs, even of 
specially selected pupils, during a period of marked instability. 
“Art,” said Whitehead, “is a psychopathic reaction of the race 
to the stresses of its existence.” Aesthetic education through the 
practice of at least one of the arts (drawing, painting, sculpture, 
music, opera, ballet, poetry or dramatics) is necessary to relieve 
tensions, and should have a much more important place in all 
forms of secondary education than has been customary in the 
traditional grammar school. In the upper forms of grammar 
schools the aesthetic subjects are often crowded out when pupils 
are being prepared for G.C.E. examinations at Ordinary an 
Advanced levels, although the fourteen to seventeen age perio 
is frequently one of great emotional instability. The neglect 
of aesthetic subjects is particularly marked in boys’ grammar 
schools and appears to be based on the false assumption that 
abler pupils have no emotional needs, whereas in fact they are 
just as liable to disharmony in development through neglect of 
this aspect of education as are their less able contemporaries. 
change in the balance of the curriculum in this direction wo 
have a cathartic effect on many adolescents and would tend to 
increase their chances of mental health. 


DISCIPLINE AND METHODS OF TEACHING 

“Real interest in school work will ever be one of the greatest 
preventives of delinquency,” said Healy and Bronnet}; aes f 
they might have added “and of emotional maladjustment - d 
the school curriculum and the methods of teaching can be ee 
to the growing needs of individuals, many problems of discip. iz 
will be solved indirectly. The basic curriculum, already Foe 
lined, was designed to meet the chief needs of secondary $ ee 
pupils: and provided that the methods of teaching employe ane 
suitable to the period, and provided that there is also see 
differentation to suit individual variations, the occasions 

1W. Healy and A. F. Bronner. New Light on Delinquency. 1936. Yale: Oxford University 
Press. 
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direct disciplinary action should be few. Obviously the methods 
used in teaching should provide opportunities for self-expression 
and for fellowship, for initiative and discovery and for adjust- 
ment to social purposes. Routine work will, of course, be 
necessary, but it should stem from, and be subservient to, the 
individual’s desires and interests. 

In recent years there have been many experiments in the use 
of creative and co-operative methods of education. The Scout 
movement was probably the pioneer in this advance. The wide 
range of proficiency badges for which Scouts can qualify gives 
each individual a large measure of. choice; and the tracking, 
camp life, and patrol system give scope for co-operation. That 
similar methods could be successfully used in school was strikingly 
demonstrated in Oundle under Sanderson’s headmastership. 
There were many options in the Oundle curriculum. Eventually 
there was provision for work on a farm, in a smithy and in an 
engineering shop, as well as in the usual laboratories, art rooms, 
library, gymnasium and playing fields. While there was thus 
considerable freedom to pursue individual interests and thus to 
achieve success in some direction, there was also a great emphasis 
on group methods and joint projects in learning. The boys were 
given opportunities for self-expression and for practice in co- 
operation. Recently there has been a growing realisation, 
especially in modern secondary schools, of the advantages of 
creative and co-operative methods of teaching over earlier 
methods of routine work, directed by authority and spurred on 
by competition. For example, the planning and care of a she 
garden by a group has often been used for the acquiring O. 
gardening skills, for increasing knowledge of weather conditions, 
plants, flowers, vegetables and fruits, and perhaps even BETT 
some insight into the nature of life. It also provides valua 5 
practice in purposive co-operation. Similarly, the eee ah 
production of a play gives opportunities to sn s for lea 
expression in words, in the acting of parts, in the making of t S 
costumes, in the painting of the scenery and in the designing A 
the lighting and other stage effects. At the same time, a 
sympathies may be widened through the interpretation © t i 
various characters depicted, and the pupils learn much throug 
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functioning in a group united by a common purpose, which can 
only be achieved by their active co-operation. Such creative and 
co-operative methods of teaching are not only more effective for 
learning, but they go deeper and influence attitudes as well as 
attainments. 

At all stages discipline should be positive and sympathetic, 
rather than negative and repressive. It should be founded on 
mutual respect between teacher and taught, parent and child, 
rather than on fear of the adult by the child. At the secondary 
school stage, it should also be appropriate to adolescence, not to 
childhood nor to maturity. To this end, it should take account of 
the developments that are characteristic of the period—the 
increased desire for psychological independence, the growth of 
the influence of peer groups and the transition from a morality 
of constraint and obedience to a morality of insight and co- 
operation’. Mere obedience to authority, even benevolent 
authority, can no longer be expected. Indeed often there is 
critical appraisement and rejection of the rules laid down by 
adults, especially if their Precepts are not supported by example. 

The older methods of school discipline, based largely on 
corporal punishment, tended to be too authoritarian to fit the 
needs of adolescents, or indeed to prepare them for future 
citizenship in a democracy. A democratic society is based on the 
pognon of the intrinsic value of the individual and con- 
sequently discipline of the next generation should not be repressive 
of individuality but should be according to growth. This is being 
increasingly realised in secondary schools. Indeed considerable 
progress has been made in recent years throughout the educational 
system in the direction of more appropriate, and less repressive, 
methods of discipline. One of the greatest contributions that 
secondary school teachers could make to increase the adolescent’s 
chances of harmonious growth would be by influencing parents 
to understand the need for more freedom and trust, without 
loss of interest and affection, as boys and girls approach maturity. 
Treatment like that described by Samuel Butler in The Way of 
all Flesh or by Edmund Gosse in Father and Son, where fathers 


failed to recognise the growing need of their sons for independence 
1See Ch. 7, Page 100. 
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is bound to cause unhappiness on both sides; and may wreck 
parental influence and eventually cause the disruption of family 
ties. 

The opposite mistake is sometimes made—that of regarding 
adolescents, not as children, but as adults and therefore pre- 
maturely expecting from them adult standards of behaviour. 
During a period of transition and emotional instability there 
must be occasional returns to the ways of childhood, without 
incurring serious blame. Mr. Lyward’s work at Finchden 
Manor! on maladjusted boys revealed how adult standards, 
prematurely imposed by parents and teachers, made the tensions 
of adolescence almost unbearable. In his treatment the first stage 
in rehabilitation was respite from these standards, together with 
fellowship with other adolescents. His work emphasised the 
desirability of the discipline of ordinary adolescents being based 
both on the intelligent understanding of their many growing 
points and also on the sympathetic recognition of their growing 
pains—their waywardness and instability. It also reinforces the 
view that adolescents need the fellowship of their peers, and 
therefore are more likely to be influenced by the tone ofa group, 
to which they belong, and the esprit de corps of their school than 
by the explicit directives of adults. 

A similar mistake of prematurely expecting adult standards 
is sometimes made in respect of syllabuses of study and teaching 
methods, Failure in attempts to teach Euclidean geometry before 

gically arranged system has 


pupils were ready to appreciate a lo ed sy: : 
already led to the prior introduction of practical inductive 


geometry. It has been widely realised in this case that if logical 
order is imposed too soon, it results in a deadening of natural 
curiosity and defeats the long-range objective of the course of 
study. But there are still syllabuses and methods in use that are 
inappropriate to adolescent needs. They have been determined by 
logical rather than psychological considerations. For example, 
in science in the lower forms of a secondary school, the natural 
approach by the formulation of problems and the discovery of 
partial answers by the pupils themselves 1s often fore-shortened 
and even eliminated by a premature emphasis on precision. How 


1Michael Burn, Mr. Lyward’s Answer. 1956. H. Hamilton. 
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many boys and girls have failed to appreciate the romance of 
general science because of the premature separation of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, botany and zoology, and the resulting 
emphasis on precision in measuring and weighing, unrelated 
to the solving of problems within the pupil’s spheres of interest! 
During the questioning age, the adolescent secks answers that 
are suggestive, rather than thorough-going and quantitatively 
proved. The building-up of a logically organised body of 
knowledge must be a long and continuous process and is not 
likely to be successfully achieved if, in the early stages, violence 
is done to the nature and interests of the pupils. 

When school curricula, syllabuses and methods are better 
adjusted to adolescent needs and when more parents and teachers 
learn how to discipline young people “according to growth”, 
it seems probable that there will be a reduction in maladjustment 
and delinquency in youth and of mental ill-health in maturity. 
Such a possibility is a strong justification for research into newer 
psychological methods in the schools, and for closer co-operation 
between parents and teachers by the development of active 
parent-teacher associations throughout the country. 
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9 Education “‘according to 
Ability and Aptitude” 


The Education Act of 1944 not only decreed that education 
should be “according to age” (or growth) but that it should 
also be “according to ability and aptitude”. It clearly recog- 
nised that there were differences in capacity between individuals 
of the same age (or stage of development) of which account 
should be taken in planning their education. The democratic 
principle of equality of opportunity was interpreted in the light 
of the known facts concerning differences, especially differences 
in native gifts, between individuals. The first question that 
arises is therefore: Is such differentation of provision consistent 
with democratic ideals? When an individual suffers an accident 
which makes blood-transfusion necessary for his survival, the 
constitution of his own blood is taken into account in the 
selection of the blood transfused to him. It is not considered 
undemocratic to deny him the richest blood in the bank and 
to give him that most appropriate to his needs. Similarly, no 
one would argue that it is undemocratic to give blind, deaf 
or defective children a differentiated education to suit their 
disabilities. 


It is, of course, true that certain kinds of differentiation (for 


example, differentiation in terms of family prestige, social class or 
vested interests) are alien to democracy, but differentiation 
determined solely by the abilities and aptitudes of the individuals 
concerned is not only educationally sound but is also truly 
democratic. It rests firmly on the democratic principle of the 
intrinsic value of each individual and his consequent right not to 
the same education as his neighbour but to that kind of education 


which will enable him to develop his gifts and potentialities and 
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thereby to reach that nad wholeness of personality which is 
jective of education. 

ee. any conclusions concerning the a n 
the differentiation of education to suit varieties of indivi uals, 
it would seem to be desirable to consider seriatim the main 
differences that are known to exist between children E 
adolescents) of the same age. Some differences are ae br 
will therefore be likely to operate throughout schoo lite: 
others will have been acquired through experience by the time 
the pupils pass from stage to stage in their education. 


DIFFERENCES IN PHYSIQUE 

In a large unselected group of children of the same chrono- 
logical age, there will be striking variations i phaid 
differences in Sex, size, shape, glandular functioning, health, 
maturation and in the efficiency of the senses, Thus, on an 
average, boys will be found to vary from girls in muscular 
strength, growth rhythms and age of maturation, as well as in 
biological function. Within each sex there will also be many 
individual differences. Thus among 2,000 boys, aged fifteen, 
height varied from 4 ft. 8 ins. to 6 ft. 2 ins.; and weight from 
80 to 161 lbs. Such variations in size require consideration in 


Sir A t 
regard to the provision of desks and seats, as well as of equipmen 
for games and other activities. 


There will also be differences in 
to be tall and narrow and others 
expressed in Julius Caesar a com: 

as some association with temper 


“body type”, some inclining 
short and wide. Shakespeare 
monly held view that shape 
ament: 

“Let me have men a 


bout me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, 


and such as sleep o’ nights: 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 7 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 


Recent experiments which throw light on this relationship will 
be considered later, when differences in temperament come m 
review. Variations in the functioning of the different glan: i 
also should not be ignored. Most important of all the physica 


differences that should affect the provision and methods of 
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education are deficiences and differences in the senses (sight, 
hearing, touch, smell, taste and the kinaesthetic, temperature 
and organic senses). 

If one sense (for example, hearing) is missing, ways have 
to be found for using other senses (sight, touch and the kin- 
aesthetic sense) as substitutes. Thus Helen Keller, who was 
both blind and deaf, was taught to use other senses, especially 
touch and the kinaesthetic sense, to enable her to gain contact 
with her environment and from these sense impressions to 
develop abstract ideas and a real understanding of the world. 
It certainly required great patience and insight on the part of her 
governess to find ways of overcoming such disabilities but her 
efforts contributed to the growth of a whole person, fulfilling a 
useful function in and for the society of which she was a 
member. 

Even a partial defect in the functioning of one of the senses 
needs remedial treatment or the adjustment of educational 
methods to suit the disability. It certainly cannot be ignored by 
the educator without risk of disaster to the whole educational 
process. Indeed an early recognition of the nature of the difficulty 
and the enlightened co-operation of the parents, even before the 
child reaches school age, would do much to prevent disaster. 
[And] the teacher’s methods could also be modified through an 
exact diagnosis of the deficiency. For example, a boy who did 
not appear to be deaf and who was 2 poor speller turned out, oF 
examination, to be unable to distinguish the sounds of g, k, z £ 


and s. A teacher’s awareness of such partial deafness naturally 
changes his attitude to the poor spelling. He does not blame i 
pupil, nor does he enforce dreary practices of spelling, g 

might easily lead to depression and dislike of learning. He ae 


encourages the boy and his parents to procure a mea i 
hearing-aid or, if that is impossible, he arranges the boy’s wo 
ch he can excel. Success 1n one 


that there are some tasks in whi hi 
direction may help the boy to work harder to overcome : 
disability in another, and will certainly lessen the risk of emotiona 
maladjustment. Such modifications of methods are A to 
avoid producing feelings of inferiority, which would tena to 


hinder many-sided growth. 
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CES IN INTELLIGENCE 

Gene the development of modern methods of measur- 
ing intelligence, it was commonly recognised that they were 
clever children, who were quick, and dull children who Mai: 
slow, to learn. Binet’s great contribution in the carly years 0 

the century to the solution of the practical problem of discovering 
children whose innate mental capacity made it impossible for 
them to profit from ordinary schooling opened the way to one of 
the most important developments in modern psychology, 
namely, the use of carefully graded and standardised tests 
measure intelligence, problem solving power, or in the words o 

Sir Cyril Burt “innate all-round mental ability”. Such tests are 
not intended to measure knowledge or scholastic attainments, 
though they inevitably have a small knowledge content. They 
are rather designed to measure the mental age of an individual 
and to see how he stands in ability compared with other 


children of the same age. His mental age, as measured by the 
tests, divided by his chronol 


logical age and expressed as a per- 
centage, has come to be known as his intelligence quotient 
(LQ.). The I.Q. so defined has been found to be distinctive of 
the individual, though it may vary slightly during the course 
of his development. The differences indicated by the I.Q. seem 
to affect the learning of most, if not all, school subjects. 


During the next few decades after Binet’s invention of his 


battery of tests, graded according to an age scale, there were 


various improvements in the making and standardising of such 
tests; and there also gradually developed a more critical under- 
standing of what the tests really measured and a clearer realisation 
both of their legitimate uses and of their limitations. One of 
the most practical uses has been to throw light on the variations 
in general ability which actually occur and of which education- 


ists should take account. Large scale surveys of the I.Q.s of 


children have indeed been undertaken, for example, by Terman? 


in the United States, and by Burt, Richardson’, and Thomson! 


IL. M. Terman. The Measurement of Intel 
°C. Burt. Mental and Scholastic Tests. 19 
°C. A. Richardson, “The Growd 


‘G. Thomson. “The Northumbe: 
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lligence. 1919. Harrap. 

21. Staples ah 
hand Variability of Intelligence.” 1933. Br. J. of Psych. 
tland Mental Tests.” 1927. Br. J. of Psych. 


in Great Britain. They agree that such surveys do not reveal 
separate types (such as the clever, the average and the dull) but 
rather a continuous variation, without a break, from I.Q.s below 
25 to I.Q.s of over 150. The curve of distribution of cases is 
roughly symmetrical, as might be expected in view of the way 
in which such tests are constructed. Thus the survey of the whole 
eleven-year-old age group in Scotland? (approximately 100,000 
children), carried out under the direction of the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education, showed that there were slightly less 
than twenty-five per cent. of the whole group with I.Q.s below 
90, more than fifty per cent. with I.Q.s between 90 and 110 
(that is, round the average), and slightly less than twenty-five 
per cent. with I.Q.s above 110. Sir Godfrey Thomson’s survey 
of more than two thousand eleven-year-old children in North- 
umberland yielded the following results: 


LQ. Percentage 
(of 2,710 cases) 
above 140 3 
13I to 140 2'9 
I2I to 130 8:6 
III to 120 15'2 
IOI to II0 22°4 
QI to 100 23°9 
81 to 90 152 
7ito 80 8:8 
61 to 70 2°4 
60 and below 3) 


It is surely obvious that such surveys of the intelligence of large 


unselected groups of children will need to be considered in 
formulating plans to educate “according to ability”. Two of them, 
the Scottish and Thomson’s, which were carried out with eleven- 
year-old age groups and which therefore have been quoted in 
greater detail, have a direct bearing on the problem of the 
appropriate organisation of secondary education. 

Untelligence of Scottish Children. 1933. Liverpool University Press. 
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DIFFERENCES IN SPECIAL APTITUDES 

In addition to a wide range of variation in general ability 
there will also be found, among older children, differences in 
special aptitudes. Representative drawing, executive musical 
ability, mechanical ability, verbal and possibly calculating ability 
do not appear to be closely correlated with intelligence. A high 
degree of any one of these aptitudes may be found to exist in 
individuals of high, average or low general ability; and conversely, 
a low degree of proficiency may be present in individuals of 
varying intelligence. For example, a boy with an I.Q. of 150 
when asked to represent “a rabbit running” was less successful 
in his task than another boy of I.Q. 551. This does not, of 
course, mean that there are no individuals of high intelligence, 
with special gifts in representative drawing, executive musical 
ability or mechanical ability, but it does mean that assessments 
of these special aptitudesshould be made independently of measure- 
ments of intelligence, 

If an individual of low or average intelligence is found to 

Possess one of these aptitudes in high degree, account should be 
taken of it in his education, for the recognition of any possible 
line in which a pupil may excel can have a stimulating influence 
on his whole development. Sanderson reported that a boy at 
Oundle, who was making very poor progress in his academic 
studies was found to be able to do one thing supremely well. 
He could shoe a horse. Thereafter, whenever a horse had to be 
shod, the boy was extracted from his form room and either 
given the task or asked to supervise the operation at the smithy. 
The recognition of his one talent by the school had a cathartic 
effect on him and enabled him to work harder and subsequently 
to make better progress in his academic studies. 
j Although consideration of differences between individuals 
in respect of these special aptitudes is certainly relevant to their 
education, it seems probable that at 11+ they are not sufficiently 
marked to serve as a basis for the differentation of secondary 
education. It is, of course, true that performance tests have been 
usefully employed to test illiterates and defective children 
who are handicapped verbally. Discrepancies between the results 
*L Hollingworth. Gifted Children. 1926. Macmillan. 
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obtained by such tests and by verbal intelligence tests have 
given rise to the view that some individuals have a “practical 
bent”. But performance tests are tests of intelligence and while 
useful as adjuncts in the assessment of general ability do not 
indicate the presence of, or measure, a special mechanical apti- 
tude. Differentiation of education at 11+ seems only practicable 
on the basis of variations in general ability, as assessed by verbal, 
or performance, intelligence tests, or both, and in scholastic 
attainments. 


DIFFERENCES IN ATTAINMENTS 
The attainments of an individual in skills and knowledge 


are acquired through experience, and although partly determined 
by innate abilities owe something to other factors, such as the 
nature of the home environment, educational opportunities, 
interests, persistency of effort and purposes. In the years following 
the first use of intelligence tests there were also developments 
in measuring attainments. For example, by the employment of 
a method of sampling it was possible to make rough estimates of 
the size of the vocabularies of different individuals. In the case 
of “normal” British adults these were found to vary from below 
7,000 words to about 30,000. Such differences are mainly due 
to different abilitics and interests, but they are also affected 
by different social environments and particularly by varying 
levels of home culture. However, it has been found that, with 
good schooling, pupils with high LQ-s from culturally poor 
homes tend to catch up with children who earlier had advantages 
in respect of vocabularies. 
Experiments were also con 
methods of measuring scholastic atta 
tions were certainly cumbrous and it was also thought that 
the judgments of examiners were too subjective to be reliable. 


Thus there came into use, largely through the work of Ballard 
and Burt in this country, more objective methods of measur- 
ing achievement in reading, English, arithmetic and other school 
subjects. A child could thus be rated as above or below the aver- 
age of his age group in respect of attainments in any subject or 
(E.Q.) could be calculated. 


subjects; and his educational quotient 
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ducted to develop more objective 


inments. Essay type examina- 


1Sir Cyril Burt’s important researches in mental and scholastic 
tests probably had more influence on the subsequent development 
of the conception of education according to ability than any 
other line of investigation. They were chiefly concerned with 
discovering the range of variations in intelligence among some 
two thousand children attending fifteen elementary schools in 
London and some hundreds attending schools for the mentally 
defective. There was also an investigation in four elementary 
schools, where children of varying ability but all regarded as 
“normal” were educated roughly in age groups, of the relation- 
ship between intelligence (.Q.s) and attainments in the basic 
elementary school subjects (E.Q:s). The results of this enquiry 
were highly significant for the subsequent development of British 
education. It was found that those children who were most 
retarded mentally were still more retarded educationally; and 
that those most above the average (I.Q.s over 115) were deprived 
of more than one half of their potential educational advancement. 
Apparently the teachers adjusted their teaching methods to the 
middle group of average, or slightly below average, ability. 
Their wisdom cannot be called in question under the conditions 
then prevailing. But less than justice was being done both to 
those below and those much above the average in native 


ability. 


EDUCATIONAL CONCLUSIONS: (SPECIAL SCHOOLS) 

The differences between individuals in physique and especially 
any serious disabilities should obviously be taken into account 
in planning education. It will be generally agreed today that 
special schools should be provided to meet the needs of handi- 
capped children who cannot profit fully from attendance at 
ordinary schools, The blind, partially sighted, deaf, partially deaf, 
crippled and spastic children will need different treatment, 
equipment and methods of teaching if they are to develop all their 
powers. They should have specially trained teachers. One of the 
most encouraging results of the emphasis which the 1944 Educa; 
tion Act placed on education “according to ability and aptitude 
has been the greater variety of provision for the various kinds © 

1C. Burt. Mental and Scholastic Tests. 1921. Staples, 
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pares children that has come into operation in recent years 
ghout the whole country. In cases where the number 
oe from any particular defect in one area would not justify 
ene up of a separate special school, several L.E.A.s have 
A E “combines to make joint provision in the interests of 
The wide range of variation in cognitive abilities also seems 
to require the provision of special schools for mentally defective 
a permanently backward children, so that they can be taught 
te with their needs. More accurate assessment of 
ie ve ifferences, especially where physical and mental disabilities 
: xist, will probably result in the future in the provision of 
EE variety of special schools than now exist. There will 
also continue to be needed special classes and individual guidance 
ee coaching for individuals whose difficulties may be temporary 
ut who are none the less in need of appropriate remedial 
treatment. 
mde planning special school p 
ote handicapped, as for other, 
ae H parents with the teachers is desira 
ie clopment of a handicapped child be hindered by too early 
ree from his parents, but even at a later stage, when on 
alance it may be deemed necessary for him to attend a special 
tesidential school, it is important for his well-being that the 
Interest and intimacy of his parents should be maintained. To 
E end, every opportunity and encouragement should be given 
the them to keep in close touch with him, so that as far as possible, 
ey may continue to feel that he belongs to them. Accepting 
attitudes on the part of their families, as was illustrated in the 
Cases of Brian and Ronald}, can do much to aid handicapped 
children to make satisfactory adjustments to 


rovision it should be recognised 
children the close co-operation 
ble. Not only may the 


their conditions. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
The evidence concerning differences in general ability, special 
aptitudes and scholastic attainments will also need to be taken 
into account in planning for universal secondary education. 
at pattern of organisation will be most suitable, so that all 


*Cases 2 and 6, pages 60 and 62. 
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“normal” pupils will have the best chance of fulfilment? This 
is undoubtedly a complex and controversial problem for the 
solution of which more than one approach will be necessary. 
But the relevant psychological evidence cannot safely be ignored, 
if secondary education is to be planned to meet individual 
needs. On the assumption that special provision will have been 
made for children with I.Q.s below 70, there will still be 
children of widely different ability, varying in I.Q.s from 70 
to above 140. When they reach the secondary stage, the gap 
in mental age between the two extremities will have widened. 
Thus at the age of five, two children of I.Q.s 80 and 160 will 
be separated by four years in mental age, whereas at the age of 
ten the same children will be eight years apart in mental age. 
By 11+ these children will vary even more in mental age and 
will also be widely separated in scholastic attainments. There 
is consequently a greater need for differentiation of educational 
provision at the secondary, than at the primary, stage. The 
course of study which would be appropriate for the more 
intelligent would be an intolerable burden for the less intelligent; 
and if imposed on the latter would be likely to lead to emotional 
maladjustment and mental ill-health. Conversely, the course 
and methods of teaching suitable for the less intelligent would 
not challenge the most gifted to make full use of their abilities. 
True we should not neglect the less gifted, thus making them 
bury their one talent: but neither should we make the opposite 
mistake of encouraging individuals with ten talents to bury five 
of them so that they may seem equal to those with five talents. 
Such false equalitarianism is unjust to the individuals and is detri- 
mental to the society of which they are to become members. 

In recent years, however, there has been considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the tri-partite system of grammar, technica. 
high and modern schools, adopted by some L.E.A.s, and with 
the 11+ examination used for the selection of pupils for admission 
to grammar and technical high schools. The crucial question is 
therefore being reconsidered: Should the necessary differentiation 
be effected by the provision of separate schools, for admissio? 
to which pupils would be selected by tests, reports and examina- 
tions or should it be arranged within one school, to which al 
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normal children of secondary school age resident in a locality 
would go? If the latter alternative is chosen, how should the nec- 
essary differentiation be effected both initially and subsequently? 

Some keen supporters of “comprehensive education” tend to 
deny the usefulness of objective tests for purposes of diagnosis 
and thus fail to give due weight to the irrefutable facts concerning 
differences between children, some of which have been con- 
sidered in this chapter. For example, Pedley, who in other respects 
has made a valuable contribution to the current discussions on 
secondary school reorganisation, makes a tendentious attack on 
mental testing and unfairly places the responsibility for the 
tri-partite system on psychologists". In reconsidering the problem 
it is so important that we should not discard the good with the 
bad, not, as it were, throw the baby out with the bath-water, 
that it would seem to be desirable to review the influence which : 
psychology had (or failed to have) in the recent movement in 
Great Britain to evolve a democratic system of secondary 
education. 

The Hadow Report? which recommended that secondary, 
like primary, education should be for all, considered the relevant 
psychological evidence and recognised the need for differentia- 
tion of provision. But at no point was it assumed that there 
were “types” of children. Indeed the psychological evidence 


stresses the continuity of variations and is directly opposed F 
the idea of separate types. Experiments were subsequently 


conducted in central schools (selective and unselective), un- 
fortunately administered under the Elementary Code, but to 
which children who failed to gain entrance to grammar schools 
were transferred at eleven or twelve. It will be recalled that 
grammar or high schools had long been in existence and that pe 
some years there had been common entrance for scholarship 


and fee-payin, pupils. 

In 1938 he Spens Report? recommended the ae up of 
technical high schools, with a status equal to that P ae 
grammar schools, recruiting their pupils at r+. As has already 


1 R. Pedley. Comprehensive Education. 1956. coue, 
2The Education of the Adolescent. 1926. H.M.S.O- s : 
Secondary r with special reference to Grammar and Technical High Schools. 
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been shown in Chapter 8, this recommendation. is in serious 
conflict with the conception of education according to Ek 
for the vocational interests and special aptitudes on wie the 
selection of pupils was supposed to be based do not usual y am 
as early as 11+. In 1939 the British Journal of peony J 
chology published an article severely criticising the Spens ei t 
and showing that in it the relevant psychological evidence n 
been “overruled by other considerations, legitimate or ille- 

itimate”t, 
z It was the Norwood Report? which arrogantly asserted that 
it ignored “the provisional findings of special sciences, whee 
biological, psychological or sociological”, which pert ok e 
the three-type system of grammar, technical high and moger 
secondary schools. The White Paper, which was issued in me 
in preparation for, and explanation of, the Education Bill abou 
to be presented to Parliament, followed suit. But in the same 
year in an article in the British Journal of Educational Peychelah 
Sir Cyril Burt,3 expressed the opinion that the psycholeis 
facts, especially those concerning the emergence of specia 
aptitudes, did not appear to justify the allocation of children 
at the age of eleven to the three types of school envisaged in 
the Spens and Norwood Reports. The 1944 Education Act, as 1t 
finally emerged, made no reference to the suggested tri-partite 
system but only enacted that secondary education should is 
organised according to the abilities and aptitudes of the pupils. 
It thus recognised the principle of differentiation but left one 
the way, or ways, in which such differentiation should be effecte i 
After years of careful enquiry the consensus of psychologica 
opinion points to the need for recognising that there are man 
and acquired differences (in physique, intelligence, specia 
aptitudes, educational attainments, temperament, interests ans 
character) between children at I+ and that of these Sear 
intelligence and educational attainments can be assessed wit 
adequate accuracy by standardised tests,4” 

10. A.Wheeler. 


“Modern Psychology and the Spens Report.” 1939. Br. J. Ed. Payth. 
*Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools, 1943. H.M.S.O. 
3C. Burt. “The Education of the Young Adolescent.” 1943. Br. J. Ed. Psych, dary 
4C. Burt. “Symposium on the Selection of Pupils for Different Types of Secon 
Schools. Conclusion.” 1950. Br. J. Ed. Psych. 
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There would appear then to be two chief kinds of organisation 
a are consistent with this consensus of psychological opinion. 

irst, there might be a two-type system, with separate schools 
for children with greater capacity and attainments and for 
children of lower capacity and attainments, selected at 114 by 
tests, examinations and school records. Secondly, there might be 
multilateral or comprehensive schools, to which all normal 
children in a locality would go at 11+. The main difference 
between multilateral and comprehensive schools would seem to 
be thatthe former would use the 11- examination or itsequivalent 
for guidance in first placing and would organise the school in 
streams, according to ability, whereas the latter would proceed 
to separate the pupils into forms and sets on evidence from 
reports from junior schools and on tests and work done after 
admission to the secondary school. 

Whichever organisation is adopted, there will be need in 
every secondary school, whether grammar, modern, multi- 
lateral or comprehensive, for the progressive differentiation of 
courses, according to the emergence, after 11+, of developing 
capacities, changing interests and purposes. 

There are advantages and disadvantages in both systems. The 
real trouble about selection for the two-type system does not 
arise so much from the methods used as from the apparently 
irrevocable nature of the provisional decision. It is the apparent 
finality of the 11-+ examination that often causes serious anxiety 
on the part of the parents. This may lead some of them Ue) jeder 
cure special coaching for their children, thus undermining the 
selective process and, it may be, confusing the children in 
tegard to desirable attitudes of “fair play”. Such anxiety may be 
transferred to the children, who otherwise would take ae 
examination in their stride. In some cases experiences of failure 
to live up to the expectations of parents, expecially if other 
members of the family have succeeded, may lead to serious 
emotional maladjustment. 

It is also undeniable that at present there are some L.E.A.s 
who have not made a sufficiently generous provision of grammar 
school places to do justice to all the children capable of profiting 


by that type of education. There will also be borderline cases who 
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may easily be incorrectly placed, and there is the possibility of 
later development. Other factors, such as increased interest in 
special fields, changing attitudes towards school work and 
developing purposes may subsequently come into play and make 
transference to another kind of school (or course) desirable. 
But in the past, few transfers from modern to grammar schools 
and less from grammar to modern schools have taken place. 
When they have occurred there have been difficulties of adjust- 
ment to the new school, with different staff, companions, and 
methods of teaching, which some pupils have not found easy to 
overcome. 

The main objection to the two-type system is obviously 
sociologic. While it may be argued that the separation of pupils 
according to ability (or according to sex) does not conflict with 
democratic principles in the way that segregation according to 
parental incomes or social class undoubtedly does, the compre- 
hensive system has an advantage over the two-type system in 
respect of the evolution of a more closely knit democratic 
society than at present exists. In a comprehensive school, boys 
and girls of varying abilities and interests, who later in life will 
follow different callings have opportunities to join together, if 
not in study, at least in games and extra-curricular activities. 
They thus learn to understand and to co-operate with one another 
and tend to form one community, notwithstanding differences 
in interests and capacities, 

There are, however, obvious advantages in the separation 
at 11+ of pupils, according to capacity. The two groups can 
proceed at rates appropriate to their abilities, without waste 0 
time. They can be taught by teachers specially trained and experi- 
enced in dealing with their range of intelligence and on syllabuses 
and by methods suitable to their understanding. The abler pupils 
will thereby be challenged to use their capacities to the full, 
and will not find the work expected of them so easy that they 
hever have to exert themselves. Continual working below 
capacity is not likely to lead to a mature attitude to work nor to 
the growth of a strong character, It is significant that the present 
tendency in both the U.S.A. and Canada is to increase differentia- 
tion in comprehensive schools because it is thought that the 
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system does less than justice to the abler pupils. Thus Professor 
L. M. Terman! of Sandford University, who studied for more 
than thirty years a group of 1,400 persons who in childhood made 
very high scores in intelligence tests, concludes that many did 
not secure the educational training to enable them to make full 
use of their potentialities. Professor Worcester? of the University 
of Nebraska recently expressed the view that in the United 
States there are many capable individuals who are not being 
prepared for the great work they could do. He quoted the studies 
of Keyes? as evidence that children with I.Q.s of 130 or more 
may be “accelerated two years—profitably and without social 
or emotional damage”. Evidence is accumulating too which 
suggests that under a comprehensive system some of the most 
gifted pupils become emotionally maladjusted by their urgent 
desires for popularity, not easily attained among children far 
less able than themselves. From extended observations of children 
with I.Q.s near 180, Dr. L. S. Hollingworth affirms that such 
children are frequently misunderstood by their contemporaries 
and have difficulty in making satisfactory social and intellectual 
adjustments in school unless some special provisions are made for 
their education. And according to the experience of W. H. Johnson, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, “accelerating 
gifted boys reduces the likelihood of their becoming maladjusted”. 

In the two-type system the less able pupils will be educated 
according to capacity. They will not be over-burdened and can 
proceed at their own pace. They can be taught by methods 
appropriate to their interests and abilities. Already some teachers 
in secondary modern schools have so concentrated on the needs 
of their pupils that they have evolved curricula, syllabuses and 
methods, different from those of the traditional grammar school 
and more exactly adjusted to the abilities, interests and purposes 
of less academic boys and girls. They have thus made it possible 
for their pupils to have the invigorating experience of success 


iversity Press. 
1L. M. Terman. The Gifted Child Grows Up. 1947- Stanford University a 
2D. A. Worcester. The Education of Children of Above-Average Ability. 1955. University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. ites i 
N. Keyes. The Underage Student in High School and College 1938. University of Cali- 


fornia Publication in Education. 
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in their school work and this is no small contribution to their 
education for health. 

In an interim report! on Secondary Modern Schools, Professor 
H. C. Dent concluded that in general they have made a good 
beginning in evolving varieties of courses to suit the needs of 
children of average or somewhat below average ability. The 
1959 Report 15 to 18? reaches a similar conclusion. It states that 
while these schools “have called for a much greater flexibility of 
mind, inventiveness and imagination than would normally be 
necessary” this “has been found in more places than we had any 
right to expect”. In their early days secondary modern schools 
had to encounter many difficulties of accommodation and staffing. 
But freedom from the pressure of external examinations and 
the insight of some teachers made possible many valuable and 
creative experiments in the education of ordinary children. 
Although there is still need for smaller classes, more research and 
better training for the teachers who are to work in these schools, 
they have already made a vital contribution to the evolution 
of a system of secondary education for health. 

The pupils of a secondary modern school also have more 
Opportunities for leadership than they would have among pupils 
of a wider range of abilities, They may eventually excel in 
reliability and other desirable character qualities provided that 
during their school days they are not continually confronted 


with tasks incapable of achievement. Parents are often slow to 


realise that unhappiness and dislike of school can be caused by 
expecting a child to be interested in, and to do, work beyond his 
capacity. Education according to, but not beyond, capacity 
is indeed the way towards achieving mental health. On this 
account both the grammar and the modern schools will need to 
develop facilities for dealing with the full range of abilities of 
their pupils, which even after selection at 11+ will remain 
considerable. There should be every opportunity for those pupils 
attending modern secondary schools who are capable of, an 

interested in, a full academic course to prepare for G.C.E. 
examinations; and there should similarly be courses in grammat 


1H. C. Dent. Secondary Modern Schools. 1 
“Report of the Central Advisory Committee 
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schools suitable for boys and girls who after trial fail to enjoy 
and sustain a full academic course. 

There is another obvious advantage: under the two-type 
system the schools will tend to be smaller, and the relationships 
between the head and staff and between staff and pupils will be 
more intimate. The school will be a real community and not a 
factory for turning out scholars in such numbers that they are 
only individualised by a filing system. The Scottish Advisory 
Committee on Education has expressed its considered opinion 
that to preserve these intimate relationships between head, staff, 
pupils and parents, a secondary school should not be designed 
for more than 600 pupils. 

On the other hand, the comprehensive school, at least in 
urban areas, will tend to be large, in order that the number of 
children staying for VIth form work will be sufficient to justify 
a wide choice of subjects to be studied at the Advanced Level 
(G.C.E.). In this country there are already comprehensive schools 
with well over 1,800 pupils; and in the U.S.A. and Canada such 
schools often cater for well over 2,400 children. In such large 
schools there is bound to be a very complex organisation of 
forms, sets, courses, syllabuses and time tables; and a very large 
staff numbering in some schools in the U.S.A. as many as 130 to 


150 teachers. In some of these gigantean institutions the head and 
staff may fail to recognise pupils outside the school precincts, 
know one another. It is therefore 


and even the teachers may not ere 
difficult for them to work as a team and yet preserve individual 
initiative, without which progress in educational methods is 
unlikely to continue. j 
Conversely, a grammar school may be too small to provide 
sufficient variety of staff and options in work to meet the needs 
of pupils. It may have too few pupils for effective team games 
and for a full social life. On this account, apart from reasons of 
economy, comprehensive schools would seem to be more 


appropriate in thinly populated rural areas, where conveniently 
sized grammar schools would involve excessive travelling. 
U.S.A. and Canada there is a 


Judging by experience in the e is 
real danger that in comprehensive schools the differentiation 


of courses and teaching methods to suit the various capacities of 
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the pupils will be postponed or slowed down, or even hindered 
by a false equalitarianism. If the 114 examination were to be 
abolished in this country, time might be wasted at the outset of 
the secondary stage in assessing the pupils’ potentialities. There 
might also be pressure on the teachers to augment the “grammar 
school” sections or streams, thus undermining the application 
of the fundamental principle of differentiation, if they had 
no support for their opinions by independent and objective 
assessments of the pupils’ abilities and attainments. Parents are 
going to be sadly disillusioned if they think that a comprehensive 
system or any other organisation of secondary education is going 
to augment the innate abilities of their children. 

It should also be recognised that the added responsibilities to 
be placed on teachers in a comprehensive school in effecting 
differentiation in accordance with abilities and aptitudes will be 
heavy; and that special training in educational guidance will 
be desirable for the adequate fulfilment of this function. The 
appointment and training of “counsellors”, who are also part- 
time teachers, has been a concomitant development to the growth 
of the comprehensive secondary school system both in the 
United States and Canada. Without the aid of such counsellors, 
differentiation would tend to be haphazard and in some cases 
mistaken. 

There is, however, a strong case for experimenting in com- 
prehensive education, especially in expanding areas, where new 
provision of secondary schools has to be made. But this need not 
necessarily mean that no differentiation should occur at the 
outset and that no 11-+ tests and examinations be used in the first 
Placing in streams or forms and sets. By 11+ there are great 
differences in general ability and in attainments between children, 
and less than justice will be done if this fundamental fact is 
ignored. The great advantage that arises from all being in one 
school is that the first assessments will not be irrevocable. There 
can be reconsideration of borderline and other cases; and transfers 
can be easily arranged where educationally desirable. í 

Attention has already been drawn to the claim that there 35 
an advantage in the comprehensive system in regard to socia 
education. It is argued that attendance at a school where there 38 
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no segregation by social class or intellectual ability and where 
boys and girls with various gifts and social backgrounds learn 
to work and play together would be likely to lead to a more 
closely knit and co-operative society and would consequently 
be better preparation for democratic citizenship. If, however, 
the school is so large that its complex organisation into forms, 
sets and houses tends to reduce opportunities for continued 
and intimate relationships, this apparent advantage would 
seem to be likely to be cancelled out. 

The two systems seem to have different advantages and to be 
so evenly matched that it would be wise to experiment with 
both and, after years of experience, to compare the results. In 
rural areas there are practical and economic reasons for favouring 
comprehensive schools: though the highly gifted pupils may not 
have such a wide choice of subjects of study as they would have 
in an urban grammar school. In urban areas, too, experiments 
would be justified, if only so that evidence can be accumulated 
to allow a fair evaluation of the two alternative systems. Any 
such comparisons, however, should not be merely in terms of 
examination successes, but rather in terms of health—many- 
sided development of body, mind and character. f 

It is strange that so many critics of the 11+ examination an 
of intelligence tests regard the later G.C.E. examinations as 
infallible and indeed use them to bring standardised intelligence 
tests into disrepute, whereas every psychologist knows that many 
other factors than intelligence, important as this is in learning; 
play significant parts in determining success or failure in eae 
nations, as in life. Physical health, persistency of effort, qa ae 
of temperament and character also effect achievement. Indeed so 


important are the emotional differences between minen 
especially during adolescence, that secondary education s a 
be according to the emotional needs of the pupils, as well as 


according to their abilities and aptitudes. 
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10 Education according to 
Emotional Needs 


There is one criticism that must be levelled against the con- 
ception of education “according to ability and aptitude”. It 
concentrates on intellectual factors and ignores emotional 
differences which also affect achievements, For example, many 
backward readers are not intellectually incompetent: their 
troubles may be mainly due to faulty emotional attitudes to reading 
and learning. If disaster to the whole educational process is 
to be avoided, account must be taken of such difficulties, and 
remedial methods used without delay. Craig and Bentley, 
two youths who broke into a house and were responsible for 
the killing of a policeman who tried to arrest them were non- 
readers: and it is not improbable that their delinquencies were 
due to the development of anti-social attitudes arising out of 
scholastic failures and consequent loss of prestige among their 
fellows. These may have had their origin in adult misunderstand- 
ing of, and failure to meet, the boys’ primary emotional needs. 
Early remedial treatment of emotional maladjustment may, 
however, prevent disaster as was illustrated in the case of William* 
whose mother’s over-anxiety at first hindered the boy’s adjust- 
ment to his own epileptic condition and led to his anti-social 
behaviour, Similarly the apprehensions and anxieties of Rupert? 
which resulted in his failure to adjust to school were overcome 
through his residence at The Lindens, aided by the increased 
understanding of his emotional difficulties by his parents. There 
have also been many positive instances where emotional changes 
have made possible achievement previously regarded as beyond 


1Case 1, page 60. 
*Case 8, page 63. 
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the capacity of the individual. Boys who were thought to be 
incapable of reaching a certain standard in mathematics have 
nevertheless reached it when the urge to join the R.A.F., for 
which it was necessary, was sufficiently powerful. 

Before drawing final conclusions concerning education for 
health, it therefore seems to be desirable to examine what is 
now known of the emotional differences that exist between 


individuals. 


TEMPERAMENT 
First, there are differences between individuals in temperament, 


that is, in the innate constitution of the feelings. The classical 
division of temperaments into the sanguine, melancholic, choleric 
and phlegmatic was an early recognition of these differences. 
Although modern psychology has tended to veer away from 
such classifications into separate types, it recognises that indi- 
viduals vary in susceptibility to emotional stimulation, quality 
of prevailing mood, and fluctuation and intensity of feelings. 
One of the earliest attempts to develop tests to measure such 
differences was that of Professor June Downey. She used three 
groups of writing tests, each consisting of four; the first group 
being designed to measure speed, ease and fluency of reaction; 
the second, force of reaction and resistance to opposition; and 
the third, precision and carefulness of reaction. The total score 
in each case was calculated and a “will-profile” made. Although 
the Downey tests have been severely criticised and are no longer 
in current use, it is interesting to note that Dr. D.W. Oates 
found a closer correlation between the results of these TON 
tests and secondary school achievements than between inteli- 
gence tests and such achievements. p 

Since this early effort there have been various attempts to 
formulate and use tests of temperament. For example, Jung? 
used association tests and classified the responses as sheets 
and non-emotional, or ego-centric and enoront a g 
to the proportion of responses of cach kind he was able to P ac 

1J. Downey. The Will-Temperament and its Testing. 3933 ee ee Relation of 


2D, W. Oates. “Predicting School Achievement.” J. of 


ic Ability.” 'Ed. 1929. 
Temperament and Intelligence to Scholastic Abiy ane aur of. 


3C; G. Jung. Studies in Word Association. 1929- Ww 


the individual tested somewhere on a continuum, the two 
extremes of which indicated “the extravert” and “the introvert”. 

Some of the medical researches concerned with the relation- 
ship between physique and temperament are of interest and may 
eventually yield more accurate methods of measuring tempera- 
ment. Thus Kretschmer’s! investigation of the physical measure- 
ments of patients in a mental hospital diagnosed as suffering 
from various kinds of mental illness led him to postulate 
types of patients and subsequently types of normal individuals. 
He distinguished, for example, between the pyknic (with 
horizontal measurements preponderating) who tended to be 
impulsive and sociable, and the asthenic (with vertical measure- 
ments preponderating) who were inhibited and less sociable. 
Subsequent investigations, however, have tended to indicate 
greater complexity in the relationships between body-build and 
temperament. 

Sheldon’s® researches led him to distinguish between three 
interrelated bodily systems—the digestive, structural, and 
nervous systems—and to formulate a scale for assessing tempera- 
ment along three corresponding lines—viscero-tonia, somato- 
tonia and cerebro-tonia—with twenty traits to be considered 
along each line. The use of such a scale would require highly 
skilled assessors and continued observation of the individual to 
whom it was being applied, in different situations and for a con- 
siderable time (extending for at least a year according to Dr. 
Sheldon). Although useful for clinical purposes, such a scale 
would not appear to be readily applicable to school children, 
but it should at least serve as a reminder that differences in 
temperament exist and should not be ignored in educational 
planning. It may very well be that the development of more 
adequate methods of Measuring temperament will reveal as 
great variations in general emotionality as are now known to 
exist in general intelligence: and the range of variations in this 
Tespect among pupils of high intelligence may be as great as 
among those of less intellectual ability. 


a Kretschmer. Physique and Character. 1925. Kegan Paul. 
W. H. Sheldon. The Varieties of Human Physique. 1940. Harper. 
The Varieties of Temperament. 1942, Harper. 
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INTERESTS 

Young children are interested in objects, persons and situa- 
tions which are related to the satisfaction of their basic needs. 
As they gain experience their interests widen and these continue 
to exert dynamic and directive influences upon their responses 
to the environment. These, as well as their intellectual abilities, 
determine the learning processes. For example, a secondary 


school boy who wishes to make a radio set or a home telephone 


will take great pains to discover from books and other sources 


the principle on which radio or telephone communication is 
based. His knowledge of physics may thus be increased and the 
way opened to further scientific attainments. 

Many investigations have been carried out to assess the 


interests of children as revealed by their freely chosen leisure 


activities. For example, Lehman and Witty! asked children of 


different ages (eight and a half to twenty-two years) and different 
L.Q.s to mark out of two hundred play activities (this was before 
the television age) the three they liked best and also those in which 
they had engaged during the previous week. The same enquiries 
were made at intervals because of the possibility of seasonal 
customs in children’s games. The results showed that children 
of high intelligence tended to be more solitary and to make more 
use of reading in their play than children of less ability. They 
also spent more time on and seemed to prefer such games as 
tennis, as compared with boxing. f nae sae 
The school subjects, as well as the leisure activities, W d 
a child may like best may be a rough indication of his interests 
and may reveal whether he has a bent towards aade 
practical education. According to Peel? and Lambert? it is posstb'¢ 


in the last year of the junior school to discover ee 
or practical interests predominate by the giving A a eae 
and vocabulary tests so designed as to allow of a choice 


: dvocate that such 
these fields of interest. The therefore adve su 
two fields y PE z 


i acc 
preponderance should be taken into l f 
i ceed. 
the kind of secondary school to which a child should P 
1H. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty. The Psychology of Play Activities. 1927. N. G. Barnes. 


i i ics”. Br. J. Ed. Psych. 1948. 
E, A. Peel. “ t of Interest in Practical Topics 4 
3C. M. EA akh of Ability and Interest at the Age of Transfer”. Br. J. Ed. 
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However, interests change so much during the secondary stage, 
that it would seem to be preferable to allocate to different schools 
or sides of schools according to intelligence and attainments, 
and to effect further differentiation later, when and as interests 
become more set. 

There have also been many questionnaire investigations of 
the reading,* cinema and radio? preferences of boys and girls 
and these have led to rough generalisation concerning differences 
between the sexes, between children in different localities and 
attending different kinds of secondary schools. Such studies, 
though of general interest, suggest that the scientific assessment 
of interests, with the possible exception of vocational interests, 
is only in an early stage of development. 

In the United States various tests of vocational interests have 
been widely and successfully used. For example, the Kuder 
Preference Record? is designed to measure specifically occu- 
pational interests—mechanical, computational, scientific, per- 
suasive, artistic, literary, musical, social science and clerical. 
In his Vocational Interest Blank, Strong* used another method, 
less liable to distortion from wishful thinking. He obtained 
tesponses of likes and dislikes for over four hundred miscellaneous 
items and then deduced major interests from the total pattern 
of these responses. In Great Britain, youth employment officers 
use a form containing a series of questions designed to help older 
school leavers to discover their own interests. This form, filled 
in by the young person concerned, together with an interview 
and a confidential school teport has been found to be useful for 
purposes of vocational guidance. si 

Although the scientific assessment of interests is only in its 
early stages, it is none the less essential that teachers should make 
their own observations and deductions concerning the interests 
of the children under their care, For unless the pupils’ interests 
are taken into account, there will be an inevitable tendency 

*A.J. Jenkinson. What 


2M. Stewart. 
1950. 


3G, F. Kuder. Kuder Preference Record. Science Research Associates. 1942. 
4E. K. Strong. Vocational Interest Blank. Stanford University Press. 1927. 
Vocational Interests of Men and Women. 1943. 


do boys and girls read. 1940. Methuen. h 
“The Leisure Activities of Grammar School Children”. Br. J. Ed. Psych. 
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for teachers to keep order and try to make children learn by 
authoritarian and punitive methods. These will not only prove 
relatively unsuccessful in reaching their objectives, but will also 
spoil the pupil-teacher relationship and hinder the pupils’ 
emotional growth. 


CHARACTER 

In psychological usage character and temperamentare commonly 
distinguished from one another, the former being regarded as 
acquired through the individual’s own experience and the latter 
as inborn or innate. The character of an individual, while based 
on his temperament, consists of the controls which he has been 
able to establish and the modifications and developments that 
have occurred through experience and the impact on him of 
various social influences. í ’ 

Although all three aspects of experience—knowing, feeling 
and acting (or striving) —are involved in the growth of character, 
it is interesting to notice how different thinkers in the past 
have stressed the importance of one or other of these aspects. 


Thus Aristotle seems to emphasise habit or repeated action as 


formative of character. On the other hand Socrates appears to 
ge or insight. And St. Paul 


regard virtue as a kind of knowled: I P 
emphasises the supreme importance of the feelings and particu- 
larly of the sentiment of love in the ideal character. 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 


cymbal. ara 3 
And though I have the gift of prophe ; 
mysteries a all eae and though I have all faith so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am ae 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the pees cols 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 1 
profiteth me nothing”. 
Thus he rejects attainments, knowledge and at 
duct, in favour of charity, as the root of the good character. 
During the last fifty years McDougall’s thesis that insti 
and emotions are basic to individual devclopment and to socia 


cy, and understand all 


and con- 


1I, Cor. 13, 1-3. 
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life has repeatedly been the centre of controversy. Undoubtedly 
his contribution to social psychology has profoundly influenced 
psychological thought and has indirectly led to many Cage 
in the understanding of the formation of character. Thus Shan 

in a significant contribution! put forward the view that the 
sentiments (the loves and hates) of the individual were the 
foundations of character. He distinguished between emotions 
(passing feelings such as anger or fear) and sentiments (more 
permanent organisations of the feelings directed to certain known 
objects, such as love or hate) and showed how the sentiments 
can bring the emotions under control. “In the growth of 
character,” he said, “the sentiments tend with increasing 
success to control the emotions: in the decline of character the 


emotions tend with increasing power to achieve their 
freedom.” 


The work of the 


psycho-analytic school of psychologists 
has shown that individ 


uals are often motivated by urges of which 
they are not conscious, and could not be conscious, save by 
deep analysis. In their view “complexes” as well as “sentiments 


determine behaviour and therefore presumably play a part in 
the formation of character, 


Recently there has been a 
views by the use of the conce 
necessarily conscious “sentimen 
but may be the result of the 
attitude has been defined by 


tendency to combine these two 
pt of “attitudes”, which are not 
ts” nor unconscious “complexes 
Presence of either or both. An 
G. W. Allport as “a mental and 
neural state of readiness, organised through experience, exerting 
a directive or dynamic influence upon the individual’s response 
to all objects and situations with which it is related”. Attitudes, 
SO conceived, are regarded as constituents of character and 
much work has been done on devising and using attitude tests. 
Indeed interest in the measurement of attitudes has recently 
increased, especially in the United States, while interest 10 
intelligence testing has declined. 

Attitude tests have been successfully used to throw light on 
individual differences and on social changes and trends of 

*A. F. Shand. The Foundations of Character. 1920. Macmillan, 


ilford. 
1G. W. Allport. “Attitudes”, Murchison Handbook of Social Psychology. 1935- Milfor 
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opinion. Thus Thurstone! has devised tests of attitudes towards 
Evolution, the Bible, the Church, divorce, birth control, 
Sunday observance and many other topics. There are obvious 
limitations in their use: there is always the possibility that the 
testee will say what is expected of him rather than express his 
real attitude. It has been found, too, that the discrimination of 
judgment needed in responding to such tests is not within the 
capacity of subjects below a certain mental and educational age; 


and where they have been so applied they have yielded no firm 


results. Notwithstanding this, many attitudes towards self, 
home, school, work, sex, nation, church, science, morality and 
religion are formed before or during adolescence and are only 


confirmed or enriched, rather than replaced, in later life. Although 


the direct use of attitude tests with children must be somewhat 
adolescents and adults 


limited, investigations of the attitudes of 
may indirectly be of the greatest value. Continued research in 
this field may in time throw more light on the ways in which 
characters come to be formed and may thus enable educators to 
provide more appropriate conditions for the education of the 
emotions, as well as for the acquisition of knowledge and skills. 

Attitudes appear generally to be formed by the individual’s 
repetition of feeling responses to some object, person or situation. 
They sometimes arise out of an unusual and dramatic experience. 
and sometimes they are taken over ready-made from family, 
companions, school or other groups. But individuals vary 
widely in general emotionality, just as they do in general 
intelligence, in the emphasis placed on different kinds of emotions 
(such as anger and positive self-feeling or fear and negative 
self-feeling), and in the time and rate of the various emotional 


changes characteristic of adolescence.” 
However successful psychologists m 


of personality, such as intelligence on 
assessing attitudes, something more 1$ needed for appreciating 
individual uniqueness. Little has been achieved so far in under- 
standing the mutual inter-relations of dimensions of personality 
1L. L. Thurstone, et. al. Scales for the Measurement of Social Attitudes”. 1930. University 
of Chicago Press. 
20. A. Wheeler. “Variations in the Emotional De 
Br. J. Ed, Psych. 1931. 
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ay be in measuring aspects 
and temperament, or in 


velopment of Normal Adolescents”. 


or in appreciating the ways in which attitudes become integrated 
with one another, and thus affect the “self” or the “life-style” 
of the individual. Yet as individuals mature in our society, there 
seem to emerge distinctive organisations of sentiments (in 
Shand’s terminology) or hierarchies of attitudes, which are the 
foundations of character, 

Miss Margaret Phillips's study! of the growth of sentiments 
relating to the self, other persons, social groups, abstract ideals 
and religion as described by some 275 men and women led her 
to the conclusion that attitudes develop first in relation to persons 
and things in the immediate environment: later purposive striving 
is directed to goals which are more remote; and religious senti- 
ments appear later in many cases to complete the hierarchy. 

In addition to the gradual acquisition of knowledge and 
skills, habits, sentiments and attitudes, growth towards maturity 
seems also to involve increasing self-awareness and the develop- 
ment of a self-image and of ideals of selfperfection. Each 


individual may have a certain structure at a particular stage of 


development but he is essentially a “becoming” or a “true 
duration” in the Bergsonian sense: and the process of mental 
growth is orientated to the future. Not only reactions to past 
and present stimuli, but the vision of an ideal self and the 
possession of other long-range goals will affect the continued 
process of becoming and contribute to the uniqueness of the 
person. 

Although so far little account has been taken of the emotional 
differences between pupils in the organisation of schools, it is 
significant that some progressive local education and health 
authorities have already provided special residential schools of 
homes for seriously maladjusted children. One such experiment 
has already been described in detail in Chapter 3. According to 
a UNESCO report on Education and Mental Health, the proportion 
of seriously maladjusted children of school age is probably about 
five per cent.; but for those for whom some treatment sho 
be available is estimated to be as high as twenty to twenty-five 
per cent.” Fortunately the Child Guidance Service is developing 


4M. Phillips. The Education of the Emotions. 1937. Allen and Unwin. 
*Problems in Education XI. 1955. UNESCO. 
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steadily! but it has not yet reached the dimensions nor the dis- 
tribution required to treat all these less severe cases of maladjust- 
ment. In addition to expanding this service, it would seem 
desirable for the schools themselves to play some part in reducing 
this high incidence of emotional maladjustment in the school 
population, by the teachers’ increased understanding of, and 
consideration for, the emotional needs of their pupils. 

It seems probable that indirect influences are more effective 
in the education of the emotions than direct training. The 
emotional climate of the home is one of the most important 
factors which determine the organisation of the feelings of 
children. And the emotional climate of the school or group is 
also especially powerful in influencing the attitudes of adolescents 
at a period when they have a strong urge towards identification 
with their peers. Indeed the most serious doubt that arises in 
regard to the desirability of having large, complicated and 
heterogeneous secondary schools, in which pupils are continually 
re-grouped into “sets” for different subjects and therefore have 
little intimacy of companionship, relates to their probable 
ineffectiveness in influencing the formation of the attitudes of 


their pupils. ; 

Attitudes usually develop in school indirectly as by-products 
of other forms of learning, such as the acquisition of honge 
et the 


and skills, and especially of co-operative activities. 
by-product is often more significant for mental health than the 
immediate objective. For example, the right attitude to work is 
more likely to be fostered by ensuring that the task required of 
a pupil stems from his interests and is within his capacity, 5O that, 
with concentration, it can be successfully concluded than by 
expecting either too little or too much. If too little is required and 
the work does not challenege the individual to make an effort, 
his attitude to work and his character may suffer. To expect 
too much will inevitably lead to failure, and repeated me 
to accomplish what is required may result in dislike of the wor 
and also of the taskmaster, even if they do not cause serious 
anxiety and intense feelings of inferiority. 
Similarly, respect and consideration for othe 


1The Health of the School Child. 1958. Ch. 16. H.M.S.O. ; 
14 


K 


rs is more likely 


to develop from the practice of co-operation in work and play 
than from formal lessons on the duties of citizens. Sympathy 
with the difficulties or sufferings of others is more likely to 
result from participation in dramatic representations of their 
feelings than by the learning of precepts. 

“The TGR of the ee subjects (including drama) 
in their rightful place in the curriculum, thus ensuring repeated 
opportunities for the training of the emotions, will do ma 
than any explicit rules concerning what should be felt. Indee 
they should no longer be regarded as optional parts of the 
curriculum for, as Sir Herbert Read has emphasised in his book 
Education Through Artt, they are essential for the integration 
of personality. In these and other subjects the methods employed 
should be based on an understanding of the two-fold needs of 
children and adolescents for self-expression and knowledge of 
reality. They should allow of subjective phantasy and yet lead 
to appreciation of objective values. The teacher to be successful 
in the deeper processes of education must therefore be an artist, 
appreciating the intrinsic value of the material to be taught 
and capable of relating it to past experiences, present needs and 
possible future developments of the pupils. 

Mr. Caldwell Cook’s? experiment in the use of play methods 
in the teaching of literature was a pioneer effort to realise this 
dual purpose. More recently Miss Marjorie Hourd? has shown 
how the expression of subjective phantasy can be combined with 
growing appreciation ofreality. In her view, in literature teaching 
there should be movements backwards and forwards from 
fact to phantasy, from “it is” to “it seems like”. In this way 
the growth of personality will continue and the scientist and 
the poet will live together. Her aim, which was to adapt content 
and methods of teaching to children’s needs, led her to emphasise 
free verse-making, miming, dramatisation and play-making 
as means of resolving conflicts between feeling and reason, 
which so frequently occur in childhood and adolescence. 

*H. Read. Education through Art. 1943. Faber. 
"H. Caldwell Cook. The Play Way in Education. 1917. Heinemann. 


3M. L. Hourd. The Education of the Poetic Spirit. 1950. Heinemann. 


Some Emotional Aspects of Learning. 1951. Heinemann. 
Coming into their Own. 1959. Heinemann. 
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Lastly, moral and religious attitudes are more likely to be 
caught than taught, the day-to-day example of parents and 
teachers being more effective than formal instruction. Every 
section of the curriculum, both through its subject matter and 
the teaching methods employed, cannot fail to contribute some- 
thing to the forming of these attitudes. Indeed the growth 
of an ethical code may be influenced by any vital experience 
and cannot be limited to specific times and occasions, set apart 
for moral or religious instruction. 

There is obviously much need for research on the teacher- 
pupil relationship before there can be any great advance in 


emotional education. The teacher’s accurate assessment of the 


individual needs of his pupils, his scholarship, professional 
integrity, moral rectitude and religious convictions will un- 
doubtedly affect his influence on them, but it appears that there 
should also be a certain warmth, an affectionate link in the 
relationship. “Only in his whole being,” said Martin Buber, 
“in all his spontaneity can the educator truly affect the whole 


being of his pupil.” 

There is a need to explore experimentally the influence 
of the class or group on its members. How does it vary with the 
size of the group, and with the use of co-operative, competitive 
and mass methods of learning? The effect of the ethos of different 
kinds of schools on the emotional development of their pupils 
should also be more closely studied. Are some schools too large? 
Are some too small? For purposes of emotional education, 
should they be co-educational or single sex schools, comprehensive 
or selective? What are the best age ranges for infant, junior and 
secondary schools? For example, would there not be a serious oy 
in the ethos of a grammar school if it did not retain its puplls 


aged sixteen to eighteen? The truth is that our system a eae 
has been almost entirely planned on a scholastic ee : Š 
account of emotional growth and emotional needs has bee 


i isati i fore so far failed 
take i ation. Education has there: i 
isis Rill pce emotional maladjustment 


to play its full part in the prevention ot 
in thildhood aut youth, and of mental ill-health in maturity. 
Routledge. 


1M. Buber. Between Man and Man (trans. R. G. Smith). 1947- i 
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11 Disintegrative Influences in 
School Education 


Adjustment to a complex, changing environment inevitably 
involves stresses and strains: and it would be a fatal mistake 
to attempt to shield a child from such experiences, which, righty 
encountered, are the means of approaching emotional maturity. I 
a child can meet each problem that arises with confidence and 
can either proceed to its solution in a reasonable time or can 
face failure with equanimity, he will be better prepared to meet 
the stresses and strains of later life. But if the same problem 
recurs and causes cumulative anxiety, there may result feelings 
of inadequacy, which may spread and restrict the individual in 
his attack on other problems of adjustment. Í 

Undoubtedly the home and the family circle play the major 
part in determining the ways in which children respond to the 
stresses and strains inevitable in growing up. The case histories 
previously outlined! revealed the magnitude of the influence of the 
parents on the emotional adjustments or maladjustments of their 
children. But the schools and the educational system also present 
problems of adjustment, which may cither tend to weg 
growth or to neurotic anxiety. Emotional health in childhood an 
youth seems to require a balance between adventure and security- 
In Whitchead’s words, it rests on a union between zest and peace. 
What disintegrative influences are there in modern education 
which tend to reduce adventure and zest, and/or to ne 
insecurity and anxiety? What conditions are there in our schoo 
which accentuate the dangers of emotional maladjustment a 
give rise, it may be, to rebellious or over-dependent behaviow 
and to failures in intellectual achievement? 

1 Chapter 3. PP. 60-64. 
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DISCONTINUITY IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 

One disintegrative influence in modern education operates 
especially at transition points—from home to school; from 
infant to junior; to secondary school; and from school to 
employment. Preparation for the transference may be inadequate 
and the transition may therefore be too abrupt. For example, a 
child who has never attended a nursery school or kindergarten 
may find leaving home for school a change of such magnitude 
that he is only saved from neurotic anxiety by the loving en- 
couragement of his parents and the warm and friendly welcome 
of his teacher. The methods of the junior school may be so 
different from those of the infant school as to cause a temporary 
revulsion against going to school. The transition from a relatively 
compact junior school to a large complicated secondary school, 
with a possible separation from friendly companions, may cause 
strain and even illness in eleven-yeat-old pupils. The transference 
from the child-centred school to full-time employment and the 
consequence lack of recreative activities and friendly intimate 


supervision, which the school had supplied, may cause resent- 
ment and despondency. Lack of previous experience in planning 
their own work may cause disaster to some university students, 

brupt to be liberating. 


the adjustment required of them being too a 
In short, discontinuity in educational provision tends to have 
adverse effects on the mental health of individuals. 


PRESSURE FROM ABOVE 
Another disintegrative influence comes into play whenever 
pressure from above, that is, from the next stage of education, 


distorts the present educational process. For example, infant 
school teachers are often aware that certain children are not 
] work should be delayed 


ready to learn to read and that forma 
until such children reach an appropriate mental age; but they 
act against their better judgment because of the requirements 
of the junior school and/or the education authority. The junior 
school teachers exert pressure on their infant-school colleagues 
because otherwise the children would not be ready for the 11+ 


examination and would be unable to meet the demands of the 
grammar schools. The grammar schools in their turn blame the 
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universities and in particular the syllabuses for advanced and 
scholarship examinations for entrance to the universities. This 
constant pressure from above defeats the efforts of many be 
gressive educators who endeavour to adjust education to individua 
needs. 


EXAMINATIONS 

This pressure operates largely through, and because of, the 
examination system. Thus the 11+ examination seems to distort 
the work of some junior schools. The pupils are sometimes 
denied opportunities for developing wider interests than are 
required for the prescribed examination: in the worst cases much 
time and energy are wasted by repeated tests similar to those 
usual in the examination. Adventure and zest disappear as 
examination proficiency increases, 

The West Riding method of selection for secondary schools, 
devised by G. F. Peaker, which consists of using the internal 
assessments of pupils by their junior schools and relating them 
to one another by external assessments, would seem to be designed 
to prevent or discourage such distortions of the junior school 
curriculum; and further experiments in this direction would 
therefore seem to be desirable. 

The 11+ examination may also have a disintegrative effect 
on the harmonious development of a child, if the parents mis- 
understand the purpose of selective tests and examinations and 
are over-ambitious for him. They may exert pressure, arrange for 
extra coaching and by their emphasis on the need to “pass for 
entrance to a grammar school and their own anxiety contribute 
to his anxiety about the outcome of the examination. He may 
therefore fail to do himself Justice. Either the special coaching 
which he has received may result in his gaining entrance to 2 
school, the curriculum of which he cannot carry, or his a 
to rise to his parents’ expectations may result in depression an 
may create a serious problem of adjustment to the school to 


which he is allocated and which is more suitable to his ability 


and achievements, 
The abolition of t 
solve the whole co 
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ae ef 
he 11+ examination would not, howev' z 
mplex problem of smooth transference to 


secondary school. There is as urgent a need for the education of 


parents, so that they may be prepared to recognise differences 
between the abilities of their own and other people’s children, 
as there is to avoid an irrevocable decision about any child’s 
future by an 11+ examination, however carefully devised. In 
a comprehensive secondary school, it will be necessary to adjust 
curricula and methods to the varieties of abilities and achieve- 


ments of the pupils: and objective tests with carefully kept junior 
r way of making the initial 


school records will remain a fai 
differentiation. Without such differentiation there will be injustice 
done to more pupils of very high and to pupils of low ability 
than was ever done to the middle group (the borderline cases) 
under the system of separate schools. Indeed objective evidence 
of the differences between pupils will alone enable teachers to 
resist pressure which, judging by recent events, is sure to be 
exerted by some parents against the adjustment of secondary 
education to meet the real needs of their children. It will be 
disastrous to ignore the results of the scientific assessment of 
individual differences, in attempting to eliminate the injustices 
that arise from wrongly regarding such assessments as final and 
irrevocable. iyi 
Grammar schools in this country are even more examination- 
ridden than junior schools. True there was recently a concerted 
attempt to reduce the impact of external examinations on 


grammar schools, but apparently neither the schools nor the public 
were ready for this advance, in the face of opposition from 
The General Certi- 


examining bodies and other vested interests. 
ficate of Education (at the ordinary and advanced levels) ya 
originally designed as a leaving examination, but, in actua 


practice, candidates continue to be presented a it TEFA e 
due to leave. They are thereby deme the 
a aia oat terests which should be possible 


freedom to follow their own in u a es 
in the longer period of grammar school education; an ie 
adventurousness and zest are reduced by their pei a 
quently to toe the line. No one will deny the usefulness n 
external examinations as a means of offering are ot 
individual achievement and as an aid for preserving schoo 
hasis on examination results, 


standards. But the present over-emp 
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as though they were the be-all and end-all of education, means 
that the progressive movement towards education for health 
(or wholeness) is hindered and slowed down, if not actually 
blocked. 

Not only do external examination requirements tend to 
determine the course of study followed in a subject, but teachers 
are sometimes constrained to adopt methods of which they 
disapprove because of the need for covering an examination 
syllabus. For example, a science teacher stated that he sometimes 
departed from the experimental or heuristic method, which he 
thought appropriate, and used demonstration or even worse 
dictated notes in order to complete the scheduled work. Some 
teachers who are experienced in the ways of examiners may spot 
likely questions and have been known to dictate answers which 
the bored but industrious pupils learn by heart. Yet it is obvious 
that teaching should liberate intelligence instead of burdening 
it. Judged only by its effects on the intellectual aspect of develop- 
ment, over-emphasis on examinations and examination results 
undoubtedly tends to the acquisition of unrelated bits of knowledge 
and to an accumulation of inert ideas. This is especially likely 
to occur when a pupil is expected to do work above his capacity. 
He either acquires dead information which weighs down and 
dulls his mind or he revolts against such intellectual cruelty by 
a growing distaste for all learning. In the latter case he will 
probably press to leave school at the earliest possible moment 
and thereby be denied the chance of continued intellectual 
development. 

Although the majority of boys and girls would take examina- 
tions in their stride, if it were not for the pressure and anxieties 
of their parents and teachers, there are many under existing 
conditions who become strained and anxious before and during 
the examination period and there are certainly some who 
suffer physically and emotionally through such tests!. The main 
disintegrative effect on the emotional and social development of : 
pupils, however, occurs indirectly through pressure on teachers : 
to adopt methods of teaching and discipline inappropriate for 
adolescents. Because of an approaching examination, competitive 

*See, for example Case 3, page 60-1. 
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and mass methods of instruction are used when co-operative 
methods would be more rewarding for all-round development. 
Pupils are encouraged to adopt attitudes of self-interest, when 
they should be practising co-operation: they are being educated 
for success rather than for service. 

The present widespread over-emphasis on examinations and 
examination results tends also to false evaluations of individual 
achievements and to a distorted view of human nature. Success 
in examinations does not indicate harmonious many-sided 
development. Indeed, a pupil with a good examination certi- 
ficate may lack initiative, be self-centred or emotionally unstable, 


ess successful in examinations may be 


whereas another pupil 1 
keen, co-operative and have other desirable character qualities. 
be and however well 


“However liberal an examination may 

conceived,” the Unesco Report concludes, “it will continue to 

exert an evil influence on education and militate against the 
failing in the critical 


mental health of pupils so long as passing or 
test is regarded as the most important fact of a child’s career. + 


LARGE CLASSES AND SCHOOLS 
Although it is generally recognise 

a class is the maximum number which a teacher can reasonably be 

ding to their abilities, 


expected to handle with insight and accor i 
interests and emotional needs there are still many classes in the 


schools of England and Wales in which this number is exceeded. 
Thus in January 1957 there were: 


d that thirty children in 


$7,175 infant and junior school pupils in classes sized 31-40 children 
ech Ga eae meee Wai s someon’ Bs tS 41-50» 
ANd $S8oc.1\ 4 linc. shy eo A AE aaa over $0 +» 


at both the government and the official 
ding a reduction in the size of classes, 
ease in the number of teachers, as the 
] reform. Over-large classes make it 
djust work to the varying needs of 


f activity, creative and co-operative 


It is heartening to find th: 
Opposition agree in regar 
involving a substantial incr 
first priority in educationa 
‘impossible for teachers to a 
the children; to make use o; 


1Problems in Education XI. UNESCO. P: 195- 
Annual Abstract of Statistics. 1958- H.M.S.O- l 
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methods of learning, when these are desirable; and to maintain 
that kind of warm, intimate relationship which should exist 
between teacher and taught. If a class is too large, not only is it 
difficult for a teacher to know the individual children under his 
care, but in order to preserve order and to get on with the work 
there is an inevitable tendency to adopt a negative discipline 
through fear, which is detrimental to the children’s emotional 
health and eventually to their scholastic achievements. The 
alternative of freedom, with a large class, means disorder and 
confusion, which is even less likely to lead to the mental health 
either of pupils or teacher. 

It is not only classes that can be too large for the teacher to 
be able to adopt methods of education of which he approves, but 
schools also can be too large for the personal relationships between 
head, staff, pupils and parents to be such as are conducive to the 
pupil’s social and emotional development. There is at present a 
danger that some new secondary comprehensive schools, like in- 
dustrial concerns, may become so large and complicated in organi- 
sation, with forms, sets, streams, houses and time tables, that the 
individual pupil will be caught up in the machinery, have no 
intimate friendly telationship with his teachers and no feeling of 
belonging to, or playing a part in, a co-operative society. In an 
investigation in a number of Girls’ Public Day Schools? it was 
found that some “difficult” pupils had not achieved any sense of 
being part of any group; they had no particular friends; had 
never been chosen for any office or been members of any team. 
The sense of futility which may thus be engendered seems tO 
decrease the individual’s power to work and sometimes shows 
itself in morbid fears and anxieties. In the traditional public 
schools, the residential house system saves the situation: but 1t 
is difficult to see how an artificial division into houses can really 
solve the problem of personal relationships in a large, hetero- 
geneous day school. 

The ways in which a school staff react to each other and to 
the head undoubtedly affect the emotional atmosphere of the 
school. In some of the very large secondary schools of Canada ap 
the United States, where the staff number 130 to 150, it is not 

*M. Milner. The Human Problem in Schools. 1938. Methuen. 
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unusual to find that they do not all know one another. They are 
held together by time-tables, syllabuses and detailed regulations, 
in other words, by authority, with which they may disagree. 
It is doubtful whether this is the best social climate for fostering 
the mental health of teachers, and indirectly of pupils. Before 
advocating a system of comprehensive secondary education in 
this country, it should be borne in mind that the present members 
of the staffs of comprehensive schools are pioncers, selected by 
their interest in the new experiment and held together by their 
common purpose. But the situation would become very different, 
if, and when, such schools have to be staffed by teachers with no 
special interest in the experiment. The complexity of the school 
organisation and the difficult task of teaching pupils with a wide 
range of abilities and interests might be a burden which many 
would be unable to carry. Indeed teachers to be successful under 
the conditions of comprehensive education will need considerably 
more resilience and adaptability than is usually found in the rank 


and file of the teaching profession. 


UNTRAINED AND UNSUITABLE TEACHERS 

In the past, one of the most disintegrative influences on edu- 
cation was undoubtedly the untrained teacher. Not only were 
recruits with little scholarship and no training put in charge of 
classes of children to learn the craft by the method of trial and 
error, often with disastrous consequences to the children’s 
development and sometimes to the teacher’s mental health, but 
the employment of such supplementary teachers also had un- 
fortunate repercussions on the status of the whole profession. It 
tended to a devaluation of the work of teaching, thus hindering 
recruitment for training and blocking the way to the achievement 


of the highest objectives of the profession. $ 
These untrained teachers have now practically disappeared 
from infant and junior schools: but the recent tendency to appoint 


graduates to teach in secondary (grammar) schools, without 
professional training, down the progressive 


is bound to slow 
movement towards educatio 


n for health. It rests on the dis- 
credited view that education is merely instruction, and that 
knowledge of 


anyone possessing the requisite a subject can 
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impart it to his pupils. The truth is that a really successful 
educator not only has to understand the stage of development, 
the interests and attitudes of his pupils, to recognise the differences 
between them in learning capacity, but also to achieve considerable 
insight into each individual as a whole person. And an honours 
degree (even a first-class honours degree) in any academic 
discipline is a totally inadequate preparation for the fulfilment 
of these deeper basic functions. 

Without doubt the work ofa teacher under modern conditions 
is exacting: not only are there many extra-curricular duties which 
often appear to a conscientious teacher to be distracting ot 
frustrating but even the mere keeping of order without repression 
in a large class, so that work may continue and individuals feel 
secure, may not always be easy. Continuous contact with, and 
control of, large groups of active immature human beings is 
likely to produce more nervous strain than would result from any 
other job in human relationships. If added to this, there is great 
rigidity in the demands of the head, or disunity among the staff 
of the school, or if there are too many “directives” from admin- 
istrators, or strained relations with the parents of the children 
attending the school, or uninformed criticisms by lay members of 
local education authorities, a conscientious teacher may be con- 
tinually subjected to emotional strain in endeavouring to carry 
out his responsibilities. It is therefore not surprising that there 
are some teachers who suffer from serious emotional maladjust- 
ment, whose continuance in the profession is of doubtful value, 
judged by their influence on immature persons. 

It is sometimes salutary for teachers to see themselves as others, 
and particularly as their pupils, see them. An enquiry made by 
F. W. Hart! concerning children’s views of the characteristics 
of their best-liked and their least-liked teachers may therefore 
be suggestive. He obtained Opinions from some ten thousan 
high school pupils and arranged the answers in order of frequency 
of mention. In regard to the best-liked teachers, the order was 
first, helpfulness -with school work, clear explanations; second, 
cheerfulness, good nature; and third, friendliness. In regard a 


1Quoted by D. A. Prescott in Emoti d tl i rt of American 
Coude of Pian, ion and the Educative Process, 1938. Repo! 
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the least-liked teachers, the order was first, ctabbiness, given to 
sarcasm or nagging, “flies off the handle”; second, unhelpfulness 
in work through confusion or failure to prepare; and third, 
partiality (“has pets”, “picks on certain pupils”). From this it 
seems probable that emotional maturity is as important as clarity 


of thought and explanation for real success in the work of 
a teacher should accept each 


teaching. It is vitally important that 
of his pupils as worthwhile, even if the behaviour of some is 
difficult and even irritating. This implies good adjustment on the 
part of the teacher to the stresses and strains inherent in his work. 
Two conclusions follow: first, in the selection of recruits for 
teacher-training account should be taken of emotional character- 
istics as well as of scholastic achievements, and second, the 
conditions in the profession should be such as to enable acting 
teachers to lead a full “adult” life and to preserve their poise and 


serenity, notwithstanding inevitable tensions. 


DISUNITY BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL AGENTS ie ! 
Consideration has already been given to the disintegrative 
influence that operates when there is disunity between parents or 
between home and school in the treatment of children and 
adolescents. The need for closer parent-teacher co-operation in 
order that serious conflicts and maladjustments may be avoided 
is now generally recognised. But even when home and school 
are effective partners in the educational process and exemplify 
similar ideals of life and conduct, there are many other divergent 
influences in the total environment which may hinder the soe 
of a consistent ethical gall eee a mone pio Bs af 
For example, there may be films or te evision pro; j j; 
comics, R or epee read, behaviour of other cidra 
or adults witnessed, which emphasise quarrels, violence, self 
secking, treachery or sexual license, and which are either ee 
ally disturbing or at least confusing to immature 1 
adjusting themselves to adult society.  _, y 
Our EA society is largely industrialised and mechanised 


aT h ratic 
and tendsto be materialisticin outlook. Itis supposedly democ 
ognise the intrinsic value 


and should therefore consistently rec 
of each individual and the need for tolerance of all other members 
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of the community, whatever their work, class, race, colour 
or creed. But industry, on both sides, is competitive and 
acquisitive, rather than co-operative. The general ethos of the 
work-a-day world unconsciously supports the view—“every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost”. Even the social 
services in a Welfare State, desirable as they may be, tend to be 
impersonal and therefore less psychologically satisfying than 
friendly neighbourliness and voluntary help. In recent years, too, 
there has been an almost continuous threat of war, repeated 
testing of nuclear weapons and a prevailing sense of insecurity for 
the individual. In short, the adult community, which should aid 
the harmonious development of the next generation, is itself a 
sick society, disunited in beliefs and sentiments and having no 
clear and consistent morality. Its influence on children and young 
people tends therefore to be disintegrative, even when home and 
school exemplify a liberal humanism or even a Christian view of 
human life and destiny. 

Itmay, however, be argued that it is the function of the Church 
to provide a clear witness of the Christian ethic and philosophy 
of life. Even where this witness is dynamic, there inevitably 
results a conflict between its values and those of the surrounding 
secular society. For example, Church and State do not speak 
with one voice on the sanctity of marriage, the place of women 
in modern society or the significance of the discoveries of modern 
science. There is also disunity between the various Christian 
churches and sects; and this is certainly confusing, because largely 
meaningless, to the rising generation. The recent report on the 
influences affecting the upbringing of young people, published 
under the title Citizens of Tomorrow, recognised this disunity 
and recommended “that there should be further studies to discovet 
what can be done within the present law towards the integration 
of religion with the life lived at home, at school and at work.” 

It should, however, be recognised that the traditional, dogmatic 
approach to religion, which may in former days have established 
the previous generation in the faith is unlikely to influence the 
youth of today, who must find a philosophy of life consonant 
with their own deepest experiences. There is therefore need fot 
a re-statement of the essentials of the Christian faith eliminating 
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superstitions in contradiction to the findings of science, avoiding 
narrow and restrictive taboos and emphasising the Christian 
ethic (of love of God and other men). A church that fails to 
provide these core values fails to meet its obligation to youth. 
A church that exemplifies these values in day-to-day living and 
is broad enough to tolerate unessential differences.in its members 
can help young people to evolve a phil 
no violence to their own experiences, 
part in their growth towards moral maturity. 


osophy of life which does 
and can thus play a vital 
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12 Integrative Influences in 
School Education 


Although, as has been shown in the previous chapter, sr, 
are disintegrative influences which impede progress iss S 
education for health, it is also true that there are power 


movements in this country directed towards the attainment of 
this new ideal. 


THE SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE A 

The school health service!, which has already been considered 
in greater detail in the first section of this book, has now be 
in existence for fifty years and in his recent report the chie 
medical officer of the Ministry of Education has reviewed its 
many achievements since its inception. There have been steady 
advances in the medical inspection and treatment of schoo 
children, in dental supervision and treatment, in the provision 
of school meals and milk, in the early correction of defects uos 
this is possible, and in the development of medical treatment an: 
appropriate education for the various categories of handicappe 
children. There has been a notable reduction in death rates: some 
illnesses formerly common, such as rickets, have practically 
disappeared and others, such as theumatism and tuberculosis, Har 
been greatly reduced in the school population. In generals 
children today are better fed, heavier (though this is not always pa 
advantage) and healthier than were their predecessors fifty T i 
ago. There appears also to be a tendency towards earte: 
maturation. . A 

During the same period there have also been improveme i 
in school buildings and equipment, sanitary EEE ee 
gymnasia, playgrounds and playing fields: and there has be! 

1The Health of the School Child. 1958. H.M.S.O. 
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something like a revolution in methods of health education in 
schools. Greater attention has been paid to physical growth and 
to the conditions for health in many training colleges for teachers, 
and refresher courses on the newer methods of health education 
have been followed by many acting teachers. The four-year 
course for women physical education specialists and the one-year 
additional course for graduates and qualified teachers, specially 
interested in games and physical training, have produced teachers 
and organisers with special knowledge of physical growth and 
concomitant developments in school children and adolescents. 
Gone are the days when superannuated army sergeants without 
any study of the needs of the pupils took P.T. in public and 
secondary schools. In addition to general health education, 
many highly trained specialist teachers are able to undertake 
remedial work, where this is required, in co-operation with the 
school medical officer. It is by closer co-operation between 
doctors and these specialist teachers, both during training and 
afterwards, that further advances in health education, from this 
‘side, will be most likely to come; and it is not without significance 
that in recent years physical education organisers, as well as 
doctors, have been giving special attention to the many aspects 
of mental, emotional and social development which affect their 
work. The value of team games as one of the means of dispersing 
excessive anxiety and maintaining emotional health is now pen 
widely realised; and there is also greater understanding of the 
need to avoid excessive competition and promote co-operation 


in athletics, as in other school activities. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES ; 

In the ia ERER years there has also been a ue 
development of psychological services ancillary to e ee 
It has gradually been realised that anti-social bin MEE K 
to make progress in school according to ab ty a aes 
emotional origin; and that reference to 2 child gi an eee 
may be desirable to prevent disaster. Child gu Saale 
usually staffed by a team consisting ofa psychiatrist, a Psy , 
and a psychiatric social worker, ar! 


e now available in most areas. 
In England and Wales they have increased in number from 22 i 
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1939 to 340 in 19571. In addition many L.E.A.s employ full-time 
educational psychologists to administer tests to discover edu- 
cationally sub-normal children needing special treatment and 
to be responsible for guidance to teachers in their task of 
differentiating curricula and methods according to the needs of 
individual pupils. The results of objective tests are especially 
useful to teachers in deciding whether there is a marked dis- 
crepancy between ability and achievement requiring reference to 
a child guidance clinic, or merely a temporary failure which may 
be rectified by a little special attention. 

The work of educational psychologists appointed by L.E.A.s 
is usually carried out by occasional visits to schools for specific 
purposes, but there have also been experiments involving their 
mote permanent association with schools, For example, a number 
of Girls’ Public Day schools employed a psychologist to investi- 
gate, in association with the teaching staffs, difficult and 
unsuccessful pupils and to suggest techniques for their re- 
education.? The practice of appointing “counsellors” to advise 
and encourage boys and girls, who are not making entirely 
satisfactory adjustments to school, is common in the U.S.A. and 
Canada and indeed is regarded as essential in large comprehensive 
secondary schools. These members of. staff are experienced teachers 
who have had special training in the assessment of individual 

ifferences and in methods of educational and vocational 
guidance. They teach part-time and when not so engaged are 
available to interview pupils who wish to consult them or who 
are referred to them by other members of staff. Where thought 
desirable, they interview parents, advise and arrange for transfers 
to other classes or for changes in curricula, to suit the needs an 
vocational purposes of individual pupils. A 

Careers masters and mistresses in some secondary schools in 
this country fulfil a part of this guidance function but unfortun- 
ately seldom receive special training in methods of individu 
assessment. They therefore usually rely on examination results, 
reports from other teachers and their own intuitive impressions 
of individuals for purposes of vocational guidance. In some 


1The Health of the School Child. 1958. H.M.S.O. 
2M, Milner. The Human Problem in Schools, 1938. Methuen. 
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progressive schools they may sometimes be aided by assessments 
and advice from experts in vocational guidance from the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
It is in the teaching profession itself that in recent years there 


have been many new insights and corresponding advances in 
practice in the direction of education for health. Improvements 
have been especially marked in infant schools, where relation- 
ships between teachers and children are now usually happy and 
intimate. Nursery school practice has influenced the methods 
used with the beginners; and many infant schools have been 
revitalised by the introduction of play and activity methods 
and by appropriate sub-divisions of large classes for work in the 
three R.s, so that individuals may proceed at a pace and in ways 
appropriate to their needs, Much research has resulted in the more 
frequent use of tests of reading-readiness and in improvements 
in methods of teaching reading, writing and number. 

In some instances the transition from infant to junior schools 
has been rendered less abrupt by the partial carry-over of infant 
school methods into the first year classes of junior schools. There 
has also been a general improvement in junior school education 
by the more intelligent use of activity methods and by greater 
differentiation according to individual needs. The advance is 
sometimes slowed down by the large size of classes and by pressure 


associated with the 11-- examination. 

In secondary schools there have been many notable experiments, 
such as that of F. C. Happold?, in grouping traditional subjects— 
for example, English, History, Geography and Economics—into 
Social Studies, to lessen the burden of an over-crowded curri- 
culum. There have also been great advances in the direction E 
increasing options in order to suit the varieties of interest an 
capacity of the pupils. While there is still need in some ganna 
schools for the provision of more differentiated courses te 
border-line entrants, there has been a general increase in e 
number of the options provided, as well as a growing tendency 

Christophers. 


1F, C. Happold. Citizens in the Making. 1935+ 
Towards a New Aristocracy- 1943. Faber. 
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towards progressive differentiation of courses in the higher forms, 
according to the developing interests and vocational purposes of 
the pupils. 

New understanding of the emotional aspects of learning has also 
led to rewarding experiments in the teaching of Art such as those 
of Sir Herbert Read, and in the teaching of Literature and Poetry, 
such as those of Miss Marjorie Hourd}, based on a deeper under- 
standing of the emotional aspects of learning in such fields of 
experience. At the same time, it is being increasingly realised that 
there are other studies in the pursuit of which it may be desirable » 
to become aware of, in order to counteract, emotional interference 
with the use of reason. Unprejudiced thought on certain issues 
may require control of feelings so that no emotion which is 
irrelevant to the immediate enquiry comes into play unawares. 
Towards the end of the secondary stage some schools have there- 
fore provided explicit training for the recognition of logical 
fallacies and prejudices in thinking. For example, Dr. R. H. 
Thouless’s Straight and Crooked Thinking has been successfully 
used for such training and has led pupils to realise that irrelevant 
emotions may distort judgments and thus prejudice their search 
for truth. 

Throughout the educational system the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship is now healthier, and discipline is consequently more positives 
sympathetic and appropriate than was formerly the case. A 
survey by the National Foundation for Educational Research on 
Rewards and Punishments in Schools? involved an investigation into 
the views of teachers on corporal punishment and revealed that 
fewer women than men, and fewer young men than older men 
teachers had any great faith in corporal punishment as a means 
of discipline. True, the majority thought that the right to inflict 
corporal punishment should be retained as a last resort; am 
that its use would be justified in cases of malicious destructiveness, 
wilful disobedience, bullying, stealing and indecency, after other 
means had failed. Nevertheless the reforms that ranked highest 10 
estimated effectiveness in improving school work and alleviating’ 
behaviour difficulties were (1) stricter home discipline, (2) smaller 

See Chapter a 

Publication Nola NER (1952 
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classes, (3) more and better provision for retarded children: 
(4) more special schools for persistently difficult children al 
(5) improved training of teachers in psychological observation 
and early detection of behaviour difficulties. 

Certainly schools are not what they were in former days, not 
even in the days when parents went to school. If there were a 
wider realisation of what is now being attempted and achieved 
in the majority of schools, there would result better relations 
between the general public and the teaching profession and this 
would be a very powerful integrative influence on education for 


health. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Advances in educational methods in the schools have often 


been indirectly due to improvements in teacher-training. The 
extension of the minimum period of training from two to three 
years, now envisaged, will offer a great opportinity for further 
development. Not only will it be possible for the general standard 
of scholarship to be raised and for a higher degree of personal 
maturity to be reached by the men and women entering the 
profession, but the professional side of the training will, no doubt, 
also be improved by more exact study of educational psychology 
and sociology, deeper insight into problems of adjustment and 
maladjustment, more consideration of various philosophies of 
education and more practice, under expert supervision, of the 
creative art of teaching. There will be more time for the study 
of the emotional aspects of learning and for training in methods 
of diagnosis of individual differences. Thus one of the reforms 


which according to the National Foundation for Educational 
teachers—viz. 


Research was ranked highly desirable by acting ! 
improved training of teachers in psychological observation and 
early detection of behaviour difficulties—will probably be 


achieved. 
Since the publication of the McNair Rep rsi 
responsibilities for teacher-training, 
colleges in their areas. 


have assumed increased 
through closer association with the training í 
When the minimum period of training 1s raised to three years, the 


1 Teachers and Youth Leaders. 1944- H.M.S.O. 
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ortt, most universities 


way should be opened for further co-operation and for the Se 
nition and dove-tailing of some of the work done in the co rake 
with that required for university degrees. The interest of th 

various faculties of a university, including that of medicine, in 
modern problems of education might lead to valuable ee 
concerning ways of preventing maladjustments in childhoo a 
youth and to consequent changes in educational methods. i 

teachers are better trained and become more aware of the magni- 
tude of their function, and as they gain more recognition from b 
community, they will develop a greater sense of adequacy E 

feel freer to experiment and to devise educational methods that 


will more effectively promote the harmonious many-sided growth 
of the next generation. 


RESEARCH 


Systematic educational research has been increasingly ai 
in recent years in modifying educational practice. For examp i 
close collaboration between the department for the training © 
teachers of the deaf and other related science and medicine 
departments of the University of Manchester has resulted 1o 
specific improvements in methods of educating deaf children. 
Similarly, advances may be expected from the work of the 
National Foundation for Educational 
counterpart. This foundation 
organisations, universities, 
Ministry of Education, has 


on a larger scale than woul 


proved teacher-training, should eeu 
individual differences and to increase 


Success in approaching the ideal of education according to abilities 


and emotional needs, e 

Other problems that urgently need large-scale investigation, 
such as could be undertaken only by a team of research workers, 
are those concerning the suitability of various kinds of teachers 
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for different types and levels of work in the schools. The highly 
intelligent teacher may be more successful and less subject to 
emotional strain in dealing with highly intelligent pupils. The 
teacher endowed with less, though sufficient, intellectual ability 
but with great patience and deep affection for children, may do 
excellent work with less able pupils. Change these round and 
both teachers may be subjected to severe strain, with unfortunate 
consequences to both groups of pupils. How many teachers pre- 
paring for work in secondary schools have the resilience necessary 
for the adjustment of teaching methods to a wide range of abilities 
in their pupils (as in comprehensive schools) and how many 
would be more successful if required to deal with a smaller range 
of abilities (as in grammar and modern secondary schools)? 
In planning a system of education for health, even deeper questions 
will need to be faced. What type of teacher-personality is most 
suited to deal with aggressive children and what type with timid, 
retiring children? Increased interest and willingness to co-operate 
in educational research is undoubtedly one of the most powe: 

integrative influences now at work in education in this country. 
In due course it should lead to more effective organisation and 
methods of education for health and thus be able to play an 
increasingly significant part in the prevention of mental ill- 


health. 
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13 From School to Employment: 
Work and Mental Health 


If play is the spontaneous expression of individuality without 
ulterior motive, work is performed for some future good and 
involves a discipline of present desires and impulses for the 


achievement of some relatively remote objective. Obviously, 


there is no hard and fast line between work and play. The work ~ 


of an artist may have all the felt qualities of play; and conversely, 
the play ofan athlete may be so professionalised or so directed to 
the breaking of records as to become work. 

One of the characteristics of normal growth from infancy 
through childhood is the gtadual development of a work, jas 
opposed to a play attitude, an increasing power to continue with 
an occupation when effort is needed for its completion. This is 
essentially a character development—in old-fashioned terms, 2 
growth of will-power—which may and should take place in 
children of varying abilities. If the curriculum and methods of 
teaching are adjusted to it, as well as to ability and aptitude, there 
will result a gradual lengthening of the time-span during which 
effort can be maintained and directed towards any given objec- 
tive. 

If such training can be successfully given in relation to school 
work during childhood and adolescence, the individual will be 
increasingly able to persist, even when there are setbacks between 
the first conception of the objective and its final achievement. 
In this way the adolescent will develop the kind of work-attitude 


which will help to make the transition from school to employ- _ 
ment smooth when the time for this great adjustment is reached. 


Even when a strong work-attitude has been achieved in school, 
there will still be need for further adjustment, for the school is 
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child-centred whereas the factory, the shop or the profession 
is product- or service-centred. 
4 The transition from school to employment will be easier if the 
job to be engaged in is interesting to the individual, in which case 
“interest and effort will converge towards its accomplishment. 
The vocational daydreams of adolescents* may therefore not be 
without significance in this process of adjustment. True they are 
sometimes cases of mere pleasure thinking unrelated to the real 
world, But if they lead to serious consideration of the individual's 
own capacities and of the needs of the society of which he is to be 
a member, if they lead to plans and hard work for the fulfilment 
of his ambitions, they may have a directive influence on his 
subsequent development. Indeed the finding of work and, through 
it, of independence is in most cases the major life-adjustment 
of adolescence to which other life-adjustments, such as 
marriage, the accepting of the responsibilities of citizenship and 
the search for a working philosophy of life seem to be closely 
telated. 

How central the finding and the holding down of a job is to 
harmonious growth can be judged by the findings of researches 
between the two world wars on the effects of continued unem- 
ployment on the health and development of young people. Thus 

ie during the years of mass unemployment (1931-6) the Scottish 

Register of Chronic Sickness showed that ill-health increased by 

thirty per cent during the period of unemployment and was 
especially marked in the younger age groups. Nervous debility 
cases between the ages of sixteen and thirty-four actually increased 
by one hundred and fifty-four pet cent.” 
The devastating effects of unemployment on the full and 
armonious development of young people was also revealed by 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust enquiry- Unemployed 
young men between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, 
attending Labour Exchanges in Liverpool, Glasgow and Cardiff 
_ were interviewed by investigators who also visited their homes 
_ and tried to assess their living conditions and their social and 


~ moral attitudes. The reports of the investigators in the three areas 


1See Cha 
pter 8, page 106. z 
J. L. Halliday. Psychosocial Medicine. 1949- Table, page 82. Heinemann. 
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proved most illuminating and were subsequently collated and 
published in one report, entitled Disinherited Youth. 

It was generally agreed that while some newly unemployed 
among them appeared to be anxious and alert, the great majority, 
and especially those unemployed for long periods, could only be 
described as moving towards the Labour Exchanges like a defeated 
and dispirited army, with drooping shoulders and slouching feet. 
Most of them had left school at fourteen: many had had a series of 
blind-alley jobs and found themselves “too old at twenty-one”. 
The majority continued to live on sufference in their parents’ 
homes and had little independence “except on the street corner”. 
About eighty per cent. attended the cinema at least once a week; 
some were “dancing mad”; and others found escape from reality 
by the constant teading of detective stories. Apart from going to 
the cinema, they seemed to spend most of their time “walking 
about”. They had little sense of time or purpose. As one of them 
expressed it: “It’s like as if you were dead”. Only a very few 
joined educational associations or political organisations. The 
majority neither went to classes on weekdays nor to places of 
worship on Sundays. “What does it matter, anyway?” one of 
them asked. Apathy, and not rebellion, was the keynote of their 
attitude to the situation. Indeed it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that continued unemployment during youth is a 
frustration of normal development and destroys the life-plan 
of the individual. 

The effects on individual development of even delayed settle- 
ment were recently illustrated in a Report of the Medical 
Research Council on investigations undertaken in Glasgow on 
The Employment Problems of Handicapped Young Persons. From the 
study of cases of handicapped young people who had diffculty in 
finding work or who were forced to be constantly changing their 

jobs, it was concluded that with even a short period of drift 
demoralisation is apt to be rapid, and where idleness continues 
over a long period there is a serious arrest of development. 

On the other hand, the finding of work tends to open the way 
to, or to speed up, other adjustments that are characteristic O 
youth. The majority of young people begin work with lively 

*Edited by C. Cameron. 1943. Carnegie U.K. Trust. 
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curiosity and a real sense of adventure. They tend to regard their 
work as a means of independence and their first pay packets as 
symbols of adult status. They make dates with members of the 
opposite sex, join clubs or groups and express opinions of their 
own. It is unfortunately often true that under present conditions 
of sudden transition from learning to earning and of inadequate 
provision of apprenticeships and learnerships and in some cases 
of haphazard initiation into their work, some soon show signs of 
dissatisfaction and even of resentment against the work authorities. 
Thus Miss Cora Tenan! found that the girls in a clothing factory 
who had been eager to go to work subsequently showed signs of 
frustration because their work gave them so few opportunities 
for physical and mental development. 

It is being increasingly realised that the chances of continued 
harmonious development are increased if the work on which a 
young person is engaged fits his or her capabilities and interests, 
and offers opportunities for promotion according to promise and 
achievement. On the other hand, much unhappiness and mental 
ill-health may arise from long-continued unsuitable work. For 
example, a warp-dresser, whose daily work consisted in preparing 
warps for the making of coloured materials according to pattern. 
cards, was found on examination to be green-red colour blind. 
He was a regular student of a university tutorial class and pro- 
duced essays which showed him to bea man of unusual intellectual 
ability. Warp-dressing was not only unsuitable work for him 
because of his colour disability but it also meant that he was 
permanently engaged in a job below his capacity. Such a misfit 
was a wastage of rare ability and a consequent loss to the 
community. It was probably only his leisure occupations, his 
student activities, that saved him from serious mental ill-health. 
_ Similarly, a bank clerk of good intelligence and broad social 
interests found his routine work unsatisfying and was heading for 
a serious breakdown if he had not been able, though with 
difficulty, to leave the bank at the age of thirty and 
social welfare work. A student, sent to @ university by fond 
Parents after having failed several times to qualify for entrance, 
was thus expected to undertake training beyond her capacity, 


“The Adolescent in the Factory”. 1947- Br. J- Ed. Psych. 
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with equally disastrous results. Such misfits indicate that the 
work on which individuals are engaged should, as far as possible, 
be suitable to their levels of ability and to their other individual 
characteristics. In this way their chances of continued growth 
and of mental health will certainly be increased. 

The level of general ability is usually regarded as the most 
important single factor determining suitability for different kinds 
of work. Rough vocational categories have been drawn up, 
according to the level of intelligence required for their successful 
pursuit. For example, Sir Cyril Burt suggested that the I.Q.s 


required for various occupations were: 


1.Q.s 
Over 130 Professional. 
II§-130 Clerical and highly skilled. 
too-115 Skilled labour and commercial. 
85-100 Semi-skilled labour. 
70-85 Unskilled labour. 


As might be expected, the I.Q.s of samples of individuals actually 
at work in various categories show a certain scatter but the average 
appears to be of some significance. Thus according to Cattell the 
average LQ. of thirty university and secondary school teachers was 
151; of twenty five physicians and surgeons, 146.5; of fifty-two 
precision fitters, 114; and of nineteen factory packers, 78. Other 
qualities than the appropriate level of ability are of course needed 
for satisfaction and efficiency in the various occupational categories 
How then can parents, schools and the community help young 

people to find work suitable to their varying capacities and needs? 
In 1922 the National Institute of Industrial Psychology set up 4 
vocational guidance department to advise young people, whose 
parents could afford to pay for such advice, concerning the ki 
of work that would be suitable having regard to individual 
characteristics. The procedure that developed has had a great 
influence on subsequent vocational guidance methods adopte 
in the National Youth Employment Service. It consisted first © 
a record form of a biographical kind sent out in advance and 
completed by parents; secondly, of consultations with the parents 
and with the young person seeking advice. Usually the parents 
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were interviewed in one room while the boy was being tested for 
spurs in another room. Then there was an interview with the 
: agi Hae a discussion of school achievements and 
a er so of vocational desires (if any). There was always 
mE gence test, and usually a mechanical and a clerical test, 
: ministered by trained psychologists. The consultations and 
estings took several hours in each individual case. The evidence 
thus accumulated and the parents’ suggestions were carefully 
considered; and advice based on this evidence and usually of a 
general kind was sent in a written report. 

The N.LLP. dealt with only about 1,500 cases in a year, but it 
also conducted an important experiment to check its methods'. 
Two groups of elementary school leavers, each of six hundred, 
were paired in respect of intelligence and attainments. Six hundred 
received vocational guidance on the Institute’s method and the 
other six hundred gained jobs by haphazard means. After two 
years there was a follow-up of both groups and it was found that 
in the first group there were more who were better paid, more 
who had held their jobs for longer periods, more who expressed 
satisfaction in their work and more who satisfied their employers. 

Through this pioneer work there was gradually evolved what 
pas come to be known as the 7-point plan for assessing individuals 
‘or purposes of vocational guidance. They are rated for intelli- 
gence, special aptitudes, scholastic achievements, interests, 
disposition, physique and cicumstances. Obviously no pertinent 
advice can be given without a detailed knowledge of the require- 
ments of the various professions and occupations, as well as an 
objective assessment of the characteristics of the individual to 
be advised; but there is ample evidence of the value and relevance 
of the Institute’s advice, especially in cases where choice is difficult. 
For example, the son of a dentist, who had a good practice and 
who probably exerted pressure on his son to follow in his steps, 
was unhappy about the prospect. He was assessed by the Institute 


as having average intelligence and literary ability, but as being 


low in constructive ability, self-confidence and aggressiveness. 


E was therefore advised not to train 
erical work. Such advice, if followe 


1 P 
'A Study in Vocational Guidance. 1926. H.M.S.O. 


for dentistry but to take up 
d, would tend to prevent 
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unhappiness and frustration in the individual and inefficiency in 
the profession. 

In the years between the two world wars there were many 
attempts to help school leavers to find work suitable to their 
abilities, interests and attainments. There were careers masters and 
mistresses in some secondary schools; juvenile employment 
committees were set up by some L.E.A.s and in some areas 
Ministry of Labour officers were able to visit schools to give advice 
on careers to pupils about to leave. The development of more 
adequate opportunities for vocational guidance seemed a natural 
corollary to the 1944 Education Act which planned that education 
was to be according to age, ability and aptitude. In 1945 the 
imaginative conception of a comprehensive Youth Employment 
Service took definite shape in the Report of the Ince Committee: 
and its main recommendations were subsequently embodied in 
the Youth Section of the 1948 Employment and Training Act. 
Its aim was to provide vocational guidance for all school leavers 
who desired it, so that they might find work suitable to their 
capacities and so that the needs of the various industries and 
professions could be equitably met. 

Since the passing of the Act, youth employment officers have 
been appointed throughout the country, either in the service of 
L.E.A.s or of the Ministry of Labour. They make contacts with 
employers and study the employment and training opportunities 
for young people, both locally and nationally. They give talks 
on careers in the secondary schools and are available in the local 
Youth Employment Offices for consultations with young 
persons (and/or their parents) secking advice about employment. 
The schools are required to give a confidential report on the 
health, educational attainments, general ability and aptitudes of 
each boy or girl leaving school at the statutory school leaving 
age, so that the youth employment officer will have basic 
information regarding the main characteristic of each individual. 
He will thus be able, after an interview with the young person 
concerned, to give guidance and, if required, to place him in an 
appropriate job. After the first placing, there may need to be a 
review of progress and a re-placing, where this is desirable. BY 
the extensive use of the service there should in the future be fewer 
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square pegs in round holes and round pegs in square holes. The 
chances of mental health and happiness for the workers will 
thereby be increased; and there will be less wastage of ability 
and aptitudes, to the advantage of the whole community. 

Under the provisions of the Act a Training Allowances Scheme 
(formerly known as a Special Aptitudes Scheme) has also been 
developed. Grants became available to help boys and girls to 
enter apprenticeships for which they appeared suitable but which 
would necessitate their living away from home. This provision 
not only increases the possibility of freer choice of occupation and 
is therefore especially useful for young persons living in rural 
areas, but also tends to give industries offering apprenticeships 
a better chance of discovering good recruits. 

During the twelve years of its existence the youth employment 
service has developed steadily. The National Youth Employment 
Council, the Central Executive and the Advisory Committees for 
Scotland and Wales have kept the service under general review. 
Careers booklets, giving information concerning the nature, 
requirements and opportunities in various kinds of employment, 
have been published and widely circulated: and handbooks for 
the guidance of youth employment officers have been prepared 
and distributed. There have also gradually been improvements 
in the service for older school leavers and for handicapped young 
persons, But much still remains to be done before the service 
will be able to make its maximum contribution to the solution 
of the problem of mental ill-health in modern society. 

There is need for closer co-operation 
employment service and both sides of 1 
constitutions of the National Council and the Advisory Com- 
mittees for Scotland and Wales are based on the view that there 
should be a partnership between employers, work-people and 
educationists in the interests of young people entering employ- 
ment, in actual practice there are still some firms which ignore 
the service and make their own arrangement’ for recruitment. 
This may appear to work satisfactorily for the firm itself, but the 
more use that is made of the service, the better over-all chance 
there will be of fitting the jobs to the individuals needing work. 


There is also an urgent need for more apprenticeships and other 
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forms of training, and for more flexibility in the length of, and 
age of entry to, apprenticeships. Such desirable changes in present 
practice would require the agreement and co-operation of both 
sides of industry. 

The Carr Committee, which was set up to re-examine training 
arrangements in view of the forthcoming increase in the number 
of young people leaving school, came to the conclusion that 
existing facilities for apprenticeship training are inadequate in 
quantity and in some cases in quality as wellt. It therefore 
recommended, in the interests of industry, that there should be 
more flexibility in training arrangements and in the ratio of 
apprentices to adult skilled workers, in order to seize the oppor- 
tunity which will arise in the next few years as more young people 
become available. It is highly probable that an increase in 
apprenticeships and learnerships, would, at the same time, reduce 
the number of disasters in development during adolescence. In a 
recent study of young delinquents in Glasgow? it was found that 
the incidence of delinquency among boys in apprenticeships was 
lower than among those in work but not in training, as well as 
among those actually unemployed. Although the relation between 
work and delinquency is by no means simple—many other 
factors are involyed—it does seem that lack of interest and of 
opportunity for promotion in work play some part in causing 
delinquency. As training and initiation into employment improve, 
and as day-release for continued education becomes more wide- 
spread, the transition from school to employment will become 
smoother; and there will be less danger of disillusionment and of 
maladjustment to work on the part of the new entrants. 

There is also need for closer co-operation between the youth 
employment service and the schools, so that vocational guidance 
can be dovetailed with educational guidance. In the case of pupils 
who remain at school until seventeen and eighteen, the choice 
of a vocation is partly determined by educational guidance give? 
much earlier than in the last year of the school course. The careers 
master (or mistress) in a school has the advantage over the youth 
employment officer of being able to give early guidance, 45 

1 Training for Skill. 1958. H.M.S.O. 


2T. Ferguson. The Young Delinquent in his Social Setting. 1952. Oxford University Press- 
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required, and thus of maintaining the continuity of educational 
and vocational guidance. The American and Canadian system of 
appointing specially trained “counsellors” on a school staff has 
another obvious advantage: the counsellors are trained in the use 
of scientific methods for assessing individual differences and can 
therefore build up a more exact picture of each individual needing 
guidance. But although the counsellor or the careers master may 
have a better understanding of the pupils in the school, he usually 
has a far less detailed knowledge of the work-a-day world than 
the youth employment officer in this country. What seems to be 
needed is therefore close co-operation between the careers master 
and the youth employment officer; and the special training of 
some Y.E.O.s to deal with older school leavers. 

The passage from school to employment would be smoother 
too if the secondary school curriculum were progressively 
differentiated according to the developing interests and purposes 
of the pupils. Thus although special aptitudes may not be suffi- 
ciently marked to justify differentiation at 11+, they do become 
dynamic in certain cases during the secondary school period. 
Thus, while education should continue to be general, for industry 
needs above all else keen, vigorous and co-operative young 
workers, yet towards the end of the statutory period of education 
some change of emphasis towards academic, technical and craft 
studies for different pupils according to aptitude and interest 
would seem to be desirable. There should also be ample oppor- 
tunity, through careers literature, films, visits, conventions an 
systematic study, for considering the nature of various occupations 
and the education and training required for entering them. For 
those who remain at school until seventeen or eighteen and who 
are preparing for further study in a university, technical oe 
or teachers’ training college, there will naturally be need tor 
further differentiation and some specialisation, according to the 
developing interests and vocational purposes of different 
individuals. ieee 

One deficiency in the service, compared, for example, es h 
that developed in France, deserves serious consideration. The 
Y.E.O.s employed by the Ministry of Labour are often Proz 
moted to other duties in the Ministry after they have gained 
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experience and have been outstandingly successful in youth 
employment work. There is therefore a natural tendency to 
tegard special training for the work as supervenient. Although 
the Piercy Committee! in 1951 recommended that intending 
Y.E.O.s should have a full-time course of training extending 
over one year, including both theoretical studies and practical 
work, and that arrangements should be made to provide adequate 
financial assistance for trainees, government economy measures 
have so far limited this full-time training to a relatively small 
proportion of Y.E.O.s. There are therefore some who have had 
no special training for their highly-skilled vocational guidance 
work and many who have had only short periods of training. 
This would matter less if there were in every region consultant 
psychologists to whom difficult cases requiring scientific vocational 
guidance could be referred and with whom the Y.E.O. could 
consult. But without such Provision, the advice given, even when 
based on common sense and experience, must in some cases 
appear to be amateurish. This is bound to affect detrimentally 
the status of Y.E.O.s and may indirectly hinder their close 
Co-operation with the teaching profession. 

With better training facilities and continued improvement in 
the time allowed for consultations with young people and their 
parents and in the methods employed for assessing differences 
between individuals and for discovering the exact requirements 
of different Occupations, the youth employment service will in 
time be able to make a notable contribution towards increasing 
the satisfaction and efficiency of individuals in their work, thus 
reducing their liability to mental ill-health. 


Hane on Recruitment and Training for the Youth Employment Service. 1951- 
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14 Further Education 


3 Education that ceases while many-sided growth is still con- 
tinuing is a flat denial of the principle of education according 
to growth. It has already been shown, too, that conditions which 
lead to an abrupt transition from one stage of development to 
the next, without adequate preparation, are likely to have a 
disintegrative influence on the health of immature individuals!. 
Yet present policy in regard to further education falls short on 
both counts. The majority of boys and girls leave school at 
fifteen or sixteen, at a time when growth of body, intellect and 
character is far from complete and when interests and attitudes 
are still changing. True, the way to independence, marriage, 
citizenship and a philosophy of life is rapidly opening but these 
major life-adjustments are only embryonic in most cases during 
adolescence. In addition, if young people enter employment, as 
many still do, without apprenticeships, progressive learnerships or 
day-release for further education, the transition from learning 
to earning is too abrupt to be salutary. There is therefore an 
irrefutable case for part-time continued education, at least until 
the age of eighteen, for all not in full-time attendance at educa- 
tional institutions. 

What kind of provision should be 
continued education of young workers 
efficiency in work and to aid the other life 
istic of late adolescence? Should it be vocationa 
or informal, compulsory or voluntary? 

Dr. W. D. Wall’s investigation” of the educational interests 


of a group of young industrial workers attending an experimental 


made for this part-time 
in order to ensure their 
-adjustments character- 
lor liberal, formal 


1See Ch. 11, page 149. 

23W. D. Wall. “The Educational Interests of a Group of Young Industrial Workers.” 
1945. Br. J. Ed. Psych. 
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day continuation school has some bearing on this question, though 
it should be remembered that the group investigated was to some 
extent selected. The main conclusion reached, namely, that in 
both sexes there was “a marked preference for practical activities, 
especially for those of apparently vocational significance, and an 
equally marked turning away from verbal subjects and from 
anything reminiscent of school” is not without significance. 
It testifies to the strength of the vocational drive, at this stage, 
for further (technical) education. 

From experience in Rugby, where since 1920 “day continuation 
school” education has been compulsory and where consequently 
there has been a fair sample of young workers in attendance, 
P. I. Kitchen estimated that sixty per cent. of the boys and forty 
per cent. of the girls in the sixteen to eighteen age groups were 
primarily interested in technical education, while in another 
forty per cent. of the girls the main interest appeared to be in 
home-making!. In the case of the young persons in whom 
vocational ambitions are powerful it would be unwise for those 
responsible for planning their further education to neglect the 
possibility of devising a liberal curriculum centring round these 
vocational interests, And even in the case of young workers whose 
jobs are repetitive and offer little chance of promotion, boredom 
may be relieved by an understanding of the industry and of the 
general national economy to which the routine job is related. 
Indeed vocational education in this broad sense may be the best 
way to prepare some for the responsibilities of citizenship and 
for making other life-adjustments, provided that it is designed 
with full recognition of the wholeness and many-sidedness of the 
development of each individual. 

It must not, however, be supposed that in all cases vocational 
interests will be the main centre from which a continued general 
education may most readily proceed. In many adolescent girls, 
the second life-adjustment, namely, marriage and the founding 
of a home, is already dominant: and in their case, dress-making, 
home-crafts and studies relating to home-making and the care of 
children may be of major interest and provide the natural centre 
for continued education. But in the case of the majority of boys 

1P, I. Kitchen. From Learning to Earning. 1944. Faber. 
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and of many girls, vocational interests and ambitions will provide 
the best core for further education. : 

In the near future there will undoubtedly be an urgent need 
for more apprenticeships, progressive learnerships and other 
training schemes in view of the increased numbers of school 
leavers who will soon be seeking employment. The recom- 
mendations of the Carr Committee! recently appointed “to 
consider the arrangements for the training of young workers in 
industry . . . in the light of the expected increase in the number of 
young persons entering employment and the need to ensure an 
adequate supply of trained workers for future needs” therefore 
demand the serious consideration of both sides of industry. The 
implementation of the recommendation that there should be an 
increased intake of young persons to take full advantage of the 

bulge” would seem to be desirable both in the interests of young 
persons and of the national economy. Other recommendations, 
such as, that there should be a clearer recognition by individual 
firms of their responsibility for the training of young workers, 
that there should be more and better facilities for apprenticeships 
and for other less prolonged forms of training, and that there 
should be more flexibility in apprenticeships regulations obviously 
need more widespread application. The committee also recog- 
nised the need for devising new forms of training for a wider 
Tange of, rather than for specific, skills, to meet technical changes 
in industry; and for closer co-operation between industry and 
those responsible for further education. Such recommendations 


and indeed many training schemes that have already been 
imaginatively developed in progressive business and industrial 
£ the transition from school 


firms point the way to the smoothing o 

toemployment and the furthering of themany-sided development 
of young people through work. 

i The Carr Committee, however, L 
its report, implied that industry should be solely responsible for 
apprenticeships and other forms of training of young workers. 
While it is obvious that both sides of industry are, and should 
be, involved in the quotas and methods of training of new rectults, 
it is hardly to be expected that in out expanding and changing 


1Training for Skill. 1958. H.M.S.O. 


both by its constitution and in 
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economy they could be left to be wholly responsible. While 
employers are usually ready to train a sufficient number of learners 
to recruit for their own needs, and trade unions are willing to 
consent to quotas sufficient for normal replacements, neither can 
reasonably be expected to assume responsibility for training 
skilled workers who may be needed for new industries developing 
in an area through government action. In an expanding economy 
there is need also for other apprenticeship schemes, and for an 
imaginative dove-tailing of technical training and further edu- 
cation with development plans for the future. 

Recent experiments in which the first year of an apprenticeship 
is spent in a government training centre, while a firm assumes 
responsibility for the completion of the training are therefore 
to be welcomed. Joint apprenticeship schemes organised by some 
small firms, who singly would find it difficult to give satisfactory 
training, are also being developed; and in these and other ways 
there is now promise of an expansion of apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities to meet the problem of the “bulge” and “to ensure 
an adequate supply of trained workers for future needs.” 

However dominant vocational interests may be, training for 
work will not in itself meet all the needs of growing adolescents. 
Young workers, like their grammar school and university counter- 
parts, need games and physical recreation (though what kind of 
recreation will depend partly on the nature of the work engaged 
in during the week). If the work on which they are engaged 
provides few Opportunities for free self-expression they wil 
especially need encouragement to find release in creative an 
Co-operative ventures in art, the crafts, music or drama. They 
are making, or preparing to make, many other interrelated life- 
adjustments—to marriage, citizenship and adult codes © 
behaviour—on the road to maturity. They therefore continue to 
need health (including sex) education, social and moral training 
appropriate to their newly acquired independent status, and aid 
in their efforts to formulate a working philosophy of life. 

What kind of provision is desirable to meet these manifold 
needs for the continued education of young people at least to the 
age of eighteen? And how should leisure-time education be 
integrated with training for work? Before attempting to answer 
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these questions it will be useful to assess the value and limitations 
of the Service of Youth movement, which has developed in 
this country since the war. Voluntary organisations, such as the 
Boys’ Brigade, Scouts, Guides, Boys’, Girls’ and Mixed Clubs, 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, Young Farmers’ Clubs and the Urdd 
(Welsh League of Youth), had throughout this century done very 
useful work in training and guiding boys and girls in the right use 
of their leisure. When therefore wat conditions—the blackout, 
bombing, evacuation, the early entrance of boys and girls into 
industry and economic independence, and the absence of fathers 
on active service and of mothers on war work—increased the 
risks of disaster to the youth of this country, as was clearly 
evidenced by the increase in juvenile delinquency, the govern- 
ment of the day introduced a scheme for extending and co- 
ordinating the work of the voluntary organisations. It recom- 


mended that Local Education Authorities should set up Youth 
Committees, on which the voluntary youth organisations should 
d co-ordinate youth 


be represented, to survey, encourage an 
services in their areas. It also announced that grants made or 


expenses incurred by L.E.A.s in respect of such services would be 
eligible for a fifty per cent. grant from the Board of Education.* 


As a war emergency this scheme may not have been open to 
serious objection, especially since in Great Britain, as contrasted 
with Germany, membership on a voluntary basis was maintained 


in accordance with democratic principles, even after pre-service 
units had been established. But even at the peak ofits development, 
ualified youth 


when many L.E.A.s had appointed professionally q 

leaders to the service and had set up their own youth clubs to 
supplement the work of the voluntary organisations, there re- 
mained grave doubts in the minds of progte 
as to its adequacy as a long-term policy. Mo 
report? of the committee set UP i 
Trust to study the influences affecting th 
people pointed out, there has been a loss in the sense of urgency 


which had characterised the youth service movement 1 its 
earlier years. 


1Circulars 1486 (1939) and 1516 (1940). 
*Citizens of Tomorrow. 1955- 
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The Albemarle Committee, which was set up by the Minister 
of Education “to review the contribution which the youth 
service of England and Wales can make in assisting young people 
to play their part in the life of the community . . .” has recently 
issued a Report on The Youth Service in England and Wales (1960). 
While clearly recognising the value of voluntaryism in the 
service, it recommended more generous financial aid from the 
government and the L.E.A.s, improvements in the number, 
training and status of the full-time staff engaged in youth 
work, and more adequate training for part-time, including 
voluntary, leaders. These main recommendations appear to be 
justified. Indeed their implementation seems necessary if the 
service is to survive and fulfil its special function in the educational 
system. 

The Committee however failed to recognise the administrative 
implications of the essential wholeness of the individual. It 
assumed that “the physical and social training” of adolescents 
can safely be divorced from other aspects of education— 
intellectual, moral and religious. By its nature and its terms of 
reference it was perhaps precluded from considering priorities 
between the youth service and other needed educational reforms. 
But its negative attitude to county colleges and technical 
institutions suggests that it assumed that the education of adoles- 
cents should proceed piecemeal and that there is no need for 


the integration of the various aspects of the total educational 
process. 


There is a real danger that enthusiasm for 
a youth service in isolation may be used by re 
in our society to forestall more fundament: 
the all-round education of adolescents, Educationists have been 
waiting patiently, perhaps too patiently, since the passing of the 
1944 Education Act for the implementation of its provisions for 
compulsory day-release (or its equivalent) for attendance at 
county colleges for all young workers until the age of eighteen. 
If young people are to be educated for health, there must be 
interrelated opportunities for the training of body, mind and 
character, for Pteparation for work and leisure, by formal and 
informal methods. The setting-up of county colleges, as pro- 
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the development of 
trogressive elements 
al developments for 


vided by the Act, would seem to be the obvious way to ensure 
this integration of the different aspects of continued education. 

There are two questions which should now be faced, before we 
can assume that the youth service, however well meaning and 
extended, is adequate to meet the needs of the adolescent popu- 
lation. First, what proportion of young people, leaving out those 
still at school, are associated with the movement and avail them- 
selves continuously of the facilities provided? Do the socially 
maladjusted boys and girls, the delinquents, Teddy boys and 
those most in need of help join the clubs and participate in their 
activities? 

A survey of nearly a thousand young people between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen, in London, Nottingham and Oxford- 
shire, compiled by Miss Pearl Jephcott! indicated that nearly 
two-thirds were not members of youth organisations or clubs 
nor of further education classes run by L.E.A.s. Many responsible 
youth leaders have also drawn attention to the short periods of 
membership and irregularity of attendance of many young 
people nominally associated with the movement. For example, 
F. E. Piercy? estimated that club membership of one-third of the 
cases investigated by him did not last six months. Other enquiries, 
such as those of Chinn and Carr Saunders, have shown that 
delinquents are less frequently members of youth clubs than their 
Opposite numbers in control groups. Does not all this mean that so 
far it is only the fringe of the complex problem that has been 
attacked and that those young persons most in need of help in 
their adjustments to adult society tend to remain outside the 
Service of Youth movement? 

The other question that needs to be 
or inadequacy, of the informal educatio: i 
of youth clubs. Games and physical recreation, camping and 
other shared activities, hobbies and the running ofa club, valuable 
as these undoubtedly are for social education, do not meet all the 
needs of young workers. At the statutory school-leaving age 
intellectual interests may still be developing and capacities i 


faced is that of the adequacy, 
n provided in the majority 


1P, Jephcott. Some Young People. 1954. Allen and Unwin. 


Ui 
n Quoted by D. H. Stott in Saving Children from Delinquency. 1952. University of London 
ress, 
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learning and acquiring skills are still increasing: the power of 
abstract thought has not reached its maximum. Many boys and 

girls begin to work when they are emotionally unstable and have 

neither settled convictions nor firm ethical standards. In short, 

they are only beginning to make the major life-adjustments 

already distinguished. Their continued education should there- 

fore be related to, but not confined by, the nature of the work 

on which they are engaged. It should be vocational, that is, aiding 

the adjustment to work; but also liberal in the sense of helping 

the other interrelated life-adjustments characteristic of late 
adolescence. It should be devised as an integrated whole, in which 

training for work and education for leisure (both formal and 

informal) would meet the needs of the whole individual at this 

stage of his development. Yet the biggest casualty in education 

since the 1944 Education Act has been the county college, which 

could have been the integrating centre for assisting the many-sided 

development of all young workers. 

According to the provisions of the Act, these colleges were to 
be provided for the part-time continued education of all young 
persons, up to the age of eighteen, who were not in full-time 
attendance at school or other educational institution. Such young 
persons were to be required by law to attend at county colleges 
for one day or two half-days a week for forty-four weeks, or for 
a continuous period of eight weeks or two continuous periods of 
four weeks, each year. The colleges were to be colleges (not 
schools) with amenities appropriate for further education— 
gymnasia, playing fields, wood and metal work shops, science 
laboratories, domestic science and craft rooms, central halls and 
canteens. In them could be housed the youth employment service 
and the youth service; and the problem of suitable accommodation 
and equipment for voluntary clubs could have been readily 
solved. 

If the sections of the Act relating to county colleges had been 
implemented, the passage from learning to earning would have ` 
been smoother for the majority of young workers. The need for 
appropriate recreation after work could have been satisfied; the 
follow-up after first placing in work would have been easy; a 
the encouragement of young persons to take suitable technica 
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oe would not have been difficult. In addition, guidance in 
n say use of their leisure would have been available for all, 
clu g the unstable, who might thus have been saved from 
actual delinquency. 

See Gael ae of the Central Advisory Council for Edu- 
oe gland)! has vigorously reinforced the arguments for 
ae g P EN colleges. While giving priority to the raising 
ae z a leaving age to sixteen, it advises that the Govern- 
p as a at the same time re-affirm its “intention to implement 
SEE possible date the provision of compulsory part-time 
“a ied He all young persons of sixteen and seventeen who 
pee tr -time education "Tt further recommends that there 
id aN ree stages in the development of county colleges: 
Regen of expansion of the voluntary system of day-release, “with 
ae eae of strong encouragement from the Government”; 
a ‘ e introduction of compulsion in a few pilot-schemes in 
uitable areas, for experiments in organisation, curricula and 


m : : : 5 
ethods; and finally progressive extension of compulsion to the 


whole country. 

k When county colleges come into existence, the need for a 
ariety of voluntary clubs, largely run by the young people 

tion and shared 


themselves and providing opportunities for recrea 
eee would still remain. Indeed informal leisure-time 
education and practice in co-operation and self-government are 
He. less important than more formal, study and training. Free 
scussion and the kind of guidance that can be given by an 
ma nding voluntary leader may be crucial for the gradual 
ormulation of a young person’s philosophy of life. 
d the setting-up of county 


Though many educationists regar 
Il other educational advances, it 


is sometimes argued that neither the money nor the teachers will 
5 ars to come. Even 
if this should prove true, it remains poss 
to work towards the desired objective. Mr. R. Pedley? has 
recently put forward the view that the transfer of the sixteen to 
eighteen age group receiving full-time secondary education into 


net 18. Chs. 17 and 18. 1959- H.M.S.O. 
. Pedley. Comprehensive Education. 1956- Gollancz. 
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senior secondary colleges and the utilisation of these same colleges 
for the part-time education of young workers of the same age 
range would be a help in solving further education problems. 
This suggestion would seem, however, to be open to serious 
objection, not only because of the possibly disastrous effects of the 
decapitation of grammar and comprehensive schools but also 
because of the need for concentrated experiment on the specific 
problems which will have to be solved in devising suitable part- 
time education for young workers. 

There are, however, two possible lines of advance towards the 
county college. First, there can be an increasing sense of responsi- 
bility for the well-being of young workers on both sides of 
industry and a consequent voluntary extension of day-release, not 
only for the technical training of apprentices but also for the 
continued education of other young workers. Experiments can 
thus proceed in regard to the organisation, curricula and methods 
of education suitable for varieties of young workers, For example, 
the relative merits of the alternatives recognised in the 1944 Act 
—day-release for forty weeks or residential courses for eight 
weeks on end, or for two periods of four weeks—could be 
explored. When the time comes for the full implementation of 
that section of the Act, such experiments would prove useful 
guides for the subsequent large-scale development of county 
colleges. 

Secondly, there can be continued efforts on the part of 
universities and training colleges to train more adequately youth 
service officers who would thus become qualified to be transferred 
to work in county colleges when these come into existence. One 
of the most heartening signs of development in the youth service 
at present is the apparent willingness of its officers and leaders to 
receive training for the more effective fulfilment of their functions- 
It is surely significant that in a thoughtful memorandum recently 
published by the National Association of Local Education 
Authority Youth Service Officers the opinion was clearly ex- 
pressed that the establishment of county colleges should be the 
next major development of the education service: and it was 
recommended that “in preparation for future development urgent 
steps should be taken to stimulate an adequate development © 
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the youth service and to institute satisfactory national standards 
of training and qualifications of full-time youth leaders”. 

In addition to full-time qualified youth leaders there will also 
continue to be a need for voluntary workers who by their interest 
in, and understanding of, young people and their own convictions 
and example will help them to find a guiding philosophy of life. 
Although children do occasionally ask philosophical questions, 
in the main they take for granted the values and practices of their 
parents. It is usually in adolescence that the majority first examine 
critically the ideals of their elders and actively seek a religion, a 
system of values and/or an ethical code. 

The nature of modern society adds to the difficulties experienced 
by young people in formulating a coherent, or indeed any, 
philosophy of life. With industrialisation has come a secularisation 
of life: with the growth of modern science has come a decline in 
the influence of institutional religion. The various agencies that 
influence young people do not speak with one voice: home, 
school, radio and television, industry and religion imply different 
ethical codes and interpretations of life. Church and State take 
different views of marriage and divorce; Christian theology seems 
to be at variance with the findings of modern science; and the 
various sects of the Church appear often to be in conflict with 
one another. 

If the traditional approach to religion has created a gulf of 
difference between a young person and his parents, there is likely 
to bea breaking away from the parents’ faith when he leaves home 
and gains independence. The views of teachers, clergymen or 
ministers, who had previously been accepted as guides, may no 
longer be broad or flexible enough to provide leadership for the 
rapidly developing youth. But sympathetic and friendly club 
leaders, whose witness to the essentials of their faith is consistent 
and whose respect for the independence and freedom of the 
adolescent is evident, can still help him to attain moral maturity. 


Particularly is this possible when leaders reinforce ae beliefs 
b t. Indeed, example does no 
y example, rather than by precep ee a 


violence to the young person's responsi 
own philosophy of life, as precept and dogma may do. 

An individual’s philosophy of life must be his own and syn- 
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thesize his own deepest experiences. As has already been pointed 
out, the adult community, by its inconsistencies and confused 
values, cannot fail to have a disintegrative influence on the 
growth of the next generation. Many young people therefore 
lack the security that would come from settled convictions as to 
the meaning of life and the nature of human destiny. Their 
chances of attaining mental health and moral maturity are 
thereby seriously diminished; and as a result, some will fail to 
conform to accepted standards of behaviour and will commit 
offences against the law. There is surely as much cause today 
for public concern over this arrested development in youth as 
there was formerly over infant mortality. 
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15 Adult Education: 
Leisure and Mental Health 


The early successes of the adult educational movement were 
largely due to the fact that highly gifted men and women who had 
serious gaps in their early education made good these gaps by 
attending University Extramural, Workers’ Education Association 
and other evening classes and were thus enabled to serve society 
in accordance with their native abilities. One has only to recall 
how many of these adult students attained promotion in work, 
became trade union leaders, representatives on local authorities, 
justices of the peace and members of parliament, how several 
became cabinet ministers and one (Rt. Hon. George Tomlinson) 
a most successful Minister of Education, to realise the value of the 
adult educational movement in the first half of this century. Not 
only did it ensure the mental health of many individuals, whose 
circumstances forced them to leave school early and to earn 
their living in employment much below their true capacity, but 
it also made a direct contribution to the well-being and develop- 
ment of society. But now that the gaps in educational provision 
have been, or are being, filled, now that secondary education 1s 
for all and that access to the universities (by State and L.E.A. 
awards) is open to all with the requisite ability, the question 
arises: Is there still an urgent need for the continued and expanded 
provision of facilities for adult education? i 

It has sometimes been argued that individuals learn with greater 
difficulty as they grow older. The late Sir John Adams held that 
“the really fruitful plastic period” in the life-history of an 


individual ends at twenty-five. The evidence that has accumulated 


through the use of intelligence tests seems at first sight to support 


this view, for apparently the intelligence of an individual, as 
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measured by tests, reaches a maximum by seventeen or eighteen 
and does not increase afterwards. But, barring accidents, neither 
does it decrease for many years. Intelligence or innate general 
ability may cease to grow but as the individual takes on a 
responsibilities, his interests and purposes change and his intelli- 
gence will therefore be used in different and wider ee 
For example, a man who desires promotion in his profession wi 
use his intelligence to increase his qualifications. Ora woman He 
plans to marry may become interested in domestic problems an 
may therefore direct her learning powers towards their solution. 

Every new experience makes possible the perception of new 
relations with other experiences and consequently may lead to 
greater understanding of, and skill in, the art of living. In other 
words, though there may not be any increase of intel eee 
during maturity, there is the possibility of added knowledge, A 
continuous and more adequate adjustment to life’s problems an 
therefore of greater wisdom. While it appears to take seventeen 
or eighteen years for an individual’s intellect to get into top geat, 
it continues to run in top gear, at least until late maturity, in divers 
directions and along various routes. Indeed under favourable 
conditions the whole process of becoming continues throughout 
life, though admittedly it is subject to arrest at any, including the 
adult, stage of development, Arrest of development at the ada 
stage may result from lack of opportunity for satsifaction an 
fulfilment in work, and/or from lack of desire for creative activity 
in leisure. As Aristotle pointed out long ago and as Sir Richard 
Livingstone has emphasised recently, there are certain studies, 
such as economics, sociology, politics, philosophy and theology, 
which must wait on experience of life and are indeed only 
appropriate for maturity, Ly, 

In our society, the major life-adjustments which begin in 
adolescence continue in maturity; and in relation to each of thes 4 
there is the possibility of new interests and objectives, which } 
supply the impetus and driving power for continued education- 
In outlining a policy of adult education for health (or wholeness) 
these characteristic developments will need to be considered in 
the context of the nature of the society to which individuals have 
now to adjust themselves. 
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WORK 

The urge for appropriate employment and economic independ- 
ence and the desire for promotion in work certainly continues to 
exist in most individuals in maturity. In a scientific and techno- 
logical age, when discoveries come so fast that there is often a 
time lag between what is taught in school and college and what 
in a few years is useful in industry and the professions, there is an 
obvious need for continued technical and professional education 
if efficiency is to be increased. In industry, as certain skills are 
superseded and others are required through increased automation, 
there will be need for the retraining of workers, just as because 
of advances in foundational sciences and professional practices it 
has become customary to have refresher courses for teachers, 
doctors and members of other professions. It is desirable too for 
workers in any and every field to gain a real understanding of the 
work on which they are engaged, of its place in the national 
economy and its possible contribution to the evolution of society. 
For example, there is an urgent need today for trade union 
education, so that members will understand, control, and con- 


tribute to, the work of their unions. One of the most encouraging 


features in recent years has been the expansion of trade union 
direct and indirect, 


education and the increased contribution, 
which the Trades Union Council and many of the Unions have 
made to the general adult educational movement. 

In many W.E.A. Districts there are Trade Union Advisory 
Committees especially concerned with the development of trade 


union education in their areas and with representation on the 


district executives. The three pilot schemes for trade union 
Cleveland (Yorkshire), 


education, inaugurated in 1954, in 
Tyneside and Port Talbot (South Wales) have clearly shown the 
possibilities, as well as the difficulties, of vitalising adult education 
among active trade unionists by starting from their interest in the 


history, constitution and functioning of their own unions, and 
proceeding to wider considerations, such as the technique of 


negotiation and joint consultation, industrial relations, pro- 
ductivity and co-partnership. Such meaningful studies can give 
practice in clear thought and expression, and, if conducted by 
methods appropriate to the Jevel of ability of the learners, can 
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provide them with the tools for wider studies, such as current 
affairs, economics, sociology or law. 

These pilot schemes have revealed the need for intensive 
organisation within the trade unions, for evolving less academic 
and more practical approaches in the conduct of classes, and for 
more varied provision of educational facilities in day, weekend, 
linked weekend and summer schools, than has been customary in 
the traditional educational movement. In some industrial areas 
where shift work is common, linked weekend schools, where 
members of one or several trade unions go into residence to 
discuss problems of common interest and to enjoy real fellowship, 
would seem to offer the best chance for the expansion of trade 
union education. In a few cases, day release or even release for a 
couple of hours per week has encouraged members to continue 
their studies and has helped to solve problems of organisation 
of adult classes. It is, however, fundamental that the “consumers”, 
whether members of trade union, W.E.A. or university tutorial 
classes, should be able to voice their own needs, contribute to the 
framing of their own educational programmes and supply at 
least some of the tutors required for the expansion of their 
movement. 

i Although in recent years there has been a steady improvement 
in the standard ofliving ofthe working population of this country, 
the high incidence of neurotic illness suggests that employment 
in large complicated and mechanised concerns may cause tension. 
and despondency in some individuals, who feel themselves, while 
at work, to be of little account and indeed to be almost depersonal- 
ised. There is also at present widespread anxiety about possible 
recessions in industry and consequent redundancy; and in some 


cases there is fear of the effects of automation on security of 


employment. 


LEISURE 

Rightly controlled, automation should lead to increased 
leisure, to new opportunities for creative and co-operative 
activities, and consequently to more abundant life for the many- 
But there is a marked tendency in modern society for leisure, 45 
well as work, to be commercialised and mechanised. While 
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obviously there is need for rest and for a free choice of ways of 
spending leisure, it should be recognised that not all legitimate 
leisure occupations provide equal opportunities for creative 
thought and fellowship. Watching T.V., listening to the radio, 
or going to the cinema or a football match as a spectator may 
give enjoyment to many and so relieve tension. Such amusements 
may prevent mental apathy by starting a new line of interest; 
but their continued pursuit is relatively passive, as compared, 
for example, with actual participation in sport, group discussions, 
choral singing or dramatic productions. Yet the less satisfying a 
man’s daily work is, the greater is his need, during leisure, for 
free self-expression and for the affirmation of his individuality 
by creating something. The more frustrated he is in regard to 
promotion in work, the more will he need to express himself 
in creative activities, if mental health is to be maintained. In a 
period of intense frustration in regard to his political ambitions, 
Sir Winston Churchill saved himself from bitterness and des- 
pondency by using his enforced leisure in discovering a new 
means of self-expression and practising the art of painting. 

When there is increased leisure for many workers, there should 
be a great expansion of adult education if mental ill-health is to 
be avoided. The facilities to be provided will, of course, need to 
be more varied than has been usual in the past. As well as academic 
studies, such as literature, history, science, economics and philo- 
sophy, at different levels, there will need to be opportunities for 
the appreciation and practice of the arts, such as painting, sculp- 
ture, music, drama, opera and ballet; and for the pursuit of such 
crafts as dress-making, carpentry, cookery and gardening. The 
teaching methods employed will need to be adjusted to the wider 
range of abilities and interests of the participants; and in many 
courses this will mean more visual aids, more practical approaches 
and in general, more regard for the work, interests, education 


and experience of the students themselves. 
While the present custom of separating te 
studies, theoretical from practical courses, and “further” from 
“adult” education, may be an administrative convenience, there 
will need to be far more flexibility in the operation of the grant 
regulations, if adult education at different levels is to be en- 
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chnical from liberal 


couraged. For adults, whether at work or during leisure, whether 
bent on acquiring knowledge or skills, whether desirous of their 
own development or of contributing service to their fellows, are 
always whole persons. The tendency towards a rigid separation 
of aspects of their experience, through regulations and for 
administrative convenience, may have a disintegrative influence 
on the whole interrelated educational process. 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD 

“Marriage,” said the late Sir Fred Clarke, “is a very risky 
educational device which sometimes comes off”. It involves a 
re-organisation of living, a continuing adjustment to another 
person and the acceptance of many new responsibilities. It is most 
likely to be successful where in addition to sexual attraction and a 
healthy attitude to sex, there is community of interest and 
emotional tolerance between the partners. Notwithstanding the 
present tendency towards earlier marriages, it would seem from 
statistical enquiries that an engagement or waiting period, of 
reasonable length, increases the chances of successful adjustment. 
During this time and in the first years of marriage, there should 
be opportunities for education in mattiage-relationships and in 
home-making. For example, the urge to learn to cook may be 
strong in many young women engaged to be married; and 
courses in cookery, housewifery, needlework, house-planning 
and decoration, dietetics and home economics may not only be 
valuable for successful marriage-adjustment but may also be the 
starting points for continued adult education. 

In recent years Marriage Guidance Councils have been devel- 
oped in many towns and cities in Great Britain and ‘counsellors’ 
have done useful work in advising husbands and wives who 
voluntarily consult them concerning their difficulties of adjust- 
ment. In many such cases the understanding and sympathetic 
advice given has saved marriages which would either have been 
dissolved without such help, or, if continued, would have resulte! 
in the unhappiness of both partners and, it may be, of their 
children. Members of the medical profession often help in this 
work, particularly in the selection and training of the counsellors. 
It would be of great advantage to the movement ifin the education 
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of medical students more interest were aroused and more atten- 
tion given to the principles and practice of marriage guidance. 
Education for parenthood is also important and vital for many 
at the adult stage. It has already been pointed out in an earlier 
chapter? that the parental instinct, powerful as it undoubtedly 
is, is not in itself sufficient guide for the wise upbringing of 
children, There is need also for the use of intelligence, for insight 
into the laws of physical health and into the conditions favouring 
good emotional adjustment, for the study of the various stages of 
individual development and of the many differences which may 
exist within a family. As the children grow older, there is need 
also for an understanding of the educational system and of the 
many and varied opportunities which it now offers. From such 
studies may spring valuable and constructive criticisms of its 


present limitations. Indeed enlightened parental opinion should 


play a significant part in its future development, just as the findings 
t improvements in educational 


of scientific research and consequen 
Practice in the school should influence the upbringing of children 
in their homes. 

An interesting experiment in health education was that carried 
out at the Peckham Health Centre. Its main feature was that of 
regarding the family as the true educational unit. It therefore 
provided for the medical supervision and leisure occupations of 
all members of the families attending, including fathers, mothers 
and children. It proved in practice the value of this approach, 
not only in maintaining the health of the individuals but also as 
a means of educating for parenthood. 

The work of home-making and the care of children is exacting; 
and housewives and mothers, like other workers, need recreation 
and a free choice of leisure occupations. Women’s Institutes in 
rural villages and Townswomen’s Guilds in urban areas have 
developed rapidly in this country in recent years and have pro- 
vided many opportunities to women for acquiring new skills 
and for reaching higher standards in such crafts as cookery, 
needlework, knitting, embroidery, lace-making, dress-making, 
weaving, dyeing, toy-, TUg- and basket-making, and upholstery. 


The W.Ls have also endeavoured to help their members by 


1See Ch. 5, page 80- 
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providing training in poultry-keeping and gardening. Both they 
and the Townswomen’s Guilds have regular meetings at local, 
county and national levels. They arrange discussions, teas and 
various forms of entertainment, as well as classes for learners. 
They thus provide women who would otherwise tend to remain 
confined to their own homes with change and companionship. 
both of which are necessary if mental health is to be maintained. 
Their indirect effect on the stability and happiness of many homes 
is bound to be salutary; and they provide a valuable channel for 
the education of women for citizenship. 


CITIZENSHIP 

Although by means of social studies and co-operative methods 
of learning, education for citizenship is now receiving increased 
attention in the secondary schools and is being, or should be, 
carried further by the youth service, it remains true that in many 
individuals interest in politics waits on experience of life and on 
the responsibilities of democratic citizenship. The right to vote 
for representatives and policies at local and parliamentary elections, 
which in this country has been enjoyed by all normal adults for 
the last thirty years, should bring a sense of responsibility and a 
clear purpose for studying social, national and international 
problems. It is therefore not Surprising that, for example in 
1957, fifty-eight per cent. of all the classes provided by the W.E.A. 
were on social subjects. Unfortunately the number of adults who 
attend any kind of university or W.E.A. class for serious study only 
represents a small fraction of the total electorate. Of course, many 
more join political parties, read newspapers, or listen to political 
speeches at Meetings, on radio and television; but in order that a 
democratic form of government may really function, more 
active and less prejudiced preparation for citizenship would seem 
to be desirable. 

In this age when individuals are frequently exposed to propa- 
ganda and are continually influenced by mass media of communi- 
cation, there is need for responsible citizens to train themselves 
to select, to think critically and without prejudice, and to gain a 
teal understanding of the complex problems on which they ate 
expected to pass judgment. This is most likely to be achieved by 
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free discussion in self-governing groups, under the guidance of 
expert tutors, who are masters in the fair presentation of evidence 
and who are themselves ready to learn from the first-hand 
experiences of their students. It is the cross-fertilisation of practical 
experience of life with relevant academic study which is so neces- 
sary for effective democratic citizenship. 

Group methods in the study of controversial topics, conducted 
without rancour, make for tolerance; and practice in a 
democratically controlled voluntary organisation with limited 
objectives, is useful not only for the effective conduct of its 
business but also for the appreciation of the fundamental principles 
of democratic parliamentary government. 

Community centres and university settlements, in which a 
variety of formal adult classes may be held, can successfully 
bring together men and women with varied interests and opinions, 
and with needs for education at different levels. If such institutions 
are run with a large measure of self-government, as befits the 
adult status of their members, they will not only succeed in 
encouraging education for democratic citizenship, but will also 
be centres for recreation and fellowship, thus aiding individuals 
to make good adjustment to their neighbours and to society. 
When this happens, even if a man’s daily work is unsatisfactory, 
he will continue to grow and to unfold towards full maturity, 
in and through his service to the community. 

In a Welfare State, where so many services are provided by 
central and local authorities, neighbourliness must take on new 
shapes if individuals are to learn to give as well as to take, and are 
thus to be saved from self-centredness, which is a symptom of an 


arrest of character development. 
hip in a world where newer 


The responsibilities of citizens 
methods of communication have almost eliminated distance can 
only be fulfilled if there is understanding of, and tolerance 
studies of geography, 


towards, other nations and societies. Broader 
dof the work of organisa- 


foreign policy, international relations an a 
tions such as U.N.O. and U.N.E.S.C.O. are therefore desirable 
as a preparation for citizenship in an international world. This 
should be organised at different Jevels, both academic and 
practical. Holiday travel in foreign countries, exchange visits 
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between children, young people and adults of different nations, 
international communication by film and radio, conferences on 
topics of common interest and co-operative research projects are 
already helping to create a climate of opinion in response to which 
international relations may gradually improve, governments be 
forced to substitute adventures of peace for those of war, and 
progressive mutual disarmament become possible. The threat of 
war, one of the most disintegrative influences making for anxiety 
and insecurity among the citizens of all nations, may thus be 
reduced and an indirect contribution be made to their happiness 
and mental health. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

Sudden religious conversions appear to be less frequent today 
than was formerly the case; but it remains true that during 
adolescence so many new attitudes towards parents, work, sex; 
society and the whole universe are formed that there cannot 
fail to be a subsequent re-orientation of the schemata of values 
of the person. If there is to be a master sentiment, a hierarchy of 
attitudes or a style of living, the separate attitudes have to come 
into relationship with one another. This takes time and the 
process usually lasts well into maturity. Indeed the formulation 
of a philosophy of life and the acceptance of an ethical code is, 
or should be, part of the continuous ptocess of becoming which 
lasts throughout life. Studies in history, literature, philosophy 
and theology would therefore seem to be appropriate for maturity- 
Discussion classes for systematic study in these fields are being 
provided by extra-mural departments of universities and other 
adult educational agencies for students who are willing to profit 


by them but unfortunately these seem to be only a small minority 


of the adult population. Others, also a minority, continue to 
develop by systematic Bible study, by attendance at church of 
chapel and by the acceptance of responsibility for service an 

fellowship in a common faith. Responsibilities as lay preachers 
or Sunday school teachers may spur some to continue their ow? 
studies in various directions. For example, a lay preacher attended 
a university tutorial class on comparative psychology and after 
the class had been considering the behaviour of ants he reported 
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to his tutor that on the following Sunday he had preached on 
the text, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard”. He had given his 
congregation the up-to-date scientific information which he had 
gathered from his psychological study, his two interests merging 
and contributing to his further development in maturity. In 
such ways adults affirm their belief that “youth shows but half” 
and that “The best is yet to be, the last of life, for which the first 
was made”. 

But what of the majority? How is it that in so many instances 
there is a definite arrest of development along this line after the 
changes and conflicts of adolescence! 

In our society, although nominally Christian, there is no 
unitary view of man’s nature and destiny nor of his relationship to 
God or the universe. There is therefore widespread perplexity in 
the minds of many, who are unable by nature or cicumstances to 
evolve their own consistent philosophies of life. The prevailing 
materialism of a scientific and technological age, the attitudinal 
norms of self-secking implied in our acquisitive society and its 
continued failure to outlaw war conflict with the Christian 
ethic. The confusion is also accentuated by increasing ease of 
communication with other societies varying in religious beliefs 
and practices. i , 

The present witness of the Christian Church is also itself 
ineffective through its disunity and sectarianism, and its failure 
to translate its message into modern terms. Many, on reflection, 
are attracted by the Christian ethic but are repelled by the many 
anachronisms in the Church’s teaching. Some, of great intellectual 
integrity, who are unable to consent to the non-essential elements, 


are led thereby to forgo the essence. Others give up the difficult 
esizing their own deepest experiences 
parents or other authorities, 


which may have been natura 
in maturity. Such recessions 
intolerance of other varieties of religious € 
tions to reality and thus tend to increase un 
different sections of the Christian Church. ; 

The present movement towards greater unity between sections 


of the Christian Church could with advantage find expression 
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are often associate 
xperience and orienta- 


friendliness between 


in the schools, for the issues that divide are of little significance to 
children, whereas the essentials on which there is a measure of 
agreement are of the utmost importance. The 1944 Education 
Act by its insistence on the collective act of worship and on 
religious instruction on the “agreed syllabus” in all state schools 
set its seal on the conception of religious, as well as secular, 
education. But the supporters of voluntary schools decided that 
this was not enough; and a great chance was therefore lost of 
evolving, through concentration on essentials in the schools, a 
mote closely knit Christian society. 

The task of winnowing the chaff from the grain, the non- 
essential accretions from the essential core, needs to be resolutely 
undertaken by all sections of the Church. If successful, it would 
do much to repair the prevailing disunity of the Christian wit- 
ness, to demonstrate the relevance of the Christian message to 
the present age and to increase its positive and integrative influence 
on the health (or wholeness) of individuals. It is surely significant 
that the two essential commandments: 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength.” 


and 
“Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself”, 


refer to sentiments or attitudes, and not to creeds or sacraments, 
dogmas or organisations. The acceptance in maturity of these 
Christian master-sentiments would crown and complete the 


process of becoming, which throughout seems to involve love in 
ever widening circles, 


“Man’s part 
Is plain—to send love forth—astray perhaps. 
No matter he has done his part.” 


The more men and women there are who continue, in maturity, 
to press toward the goal of full humanity, the more salutary 
be their influence on, and the greater will be the chances of many- 
sided and harmonious development for, the next generation. 

In a rapidly changing world adult education is likely to take 
202 


on a new importance. To match the changing pattern of industry, 
new skills and knowledge have to be acquired in maturity; and 
with increasing automation, more creative and co-operative 
methods of using leisure will need to be sought. As more is 
understood of the nature of human development and of the 
differences between individuals, parents will be better able to 
educate themselves to fulfil their deeper responsibilities and thus 
to reduce the risks of emotional maladjustment in their children. 
In order that the existing skeleton of a political democracy in 
this country may really function, there will be need to be more 
effective education for citizenship, extending into maturity. And 
in order that the Welfare State may become a reality, there must 
be “a corresponding push from the human end”, an increase in 
good will and neighbourliness and a willingness on the part of 


its members to give as well as to get. The increase in man’s 
knowledge and power through the discoveries of modern science 
and technology makes ever more urgent his search for a guiding 
philosophy of life. Material advances in recent years have been so 
rapid that “the body, now larger, calls for a bigger soul’. The 
adult educational movement in all its varied forms thus has an 
important part to play in increasing efficiency in work; in pre- 
venting emotional maladjustment in childhood and youth and 
thus reducing the high incidence of mental ill-health in maturity; 
in providing indirect therapeutic treatment fora sick society; and 
in quickening the growth of a morality which by controlling 
the uses to which man’s knowledge and power are put may resolve 


the present crisis of civilisation and eventually outlaw war as a 
means of settling disputes between nations. 
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